arse triumphant chorus, as he bears 
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“Taste! haste!’? shrieks the warning | 
whistle ef the iron horse, and there is a hur: | 
ned pressure of hands, a quick, strong em- | 
brace, a quiver of the lip, faltering under its 


cad burden of ood bye:’’ then cemes the 


rate and rush of 
anid they 


CV ES we 


the pondereus machinery, 


are fone! Through tear-dimaned 
“A 


Watch earnestly the flutter of 
snowy kerchief, 


: or the soft waving of a! 
Like nh Start: put onward, onward, moves 


the r ~ | 
Hack engine, and his iron throat hewls 


ay trom us the forms of our beautiful and | 


“eloved. "They eome stealing to our hearts 


more, save in slumber’s pleasant dreams. 


vas We pass singing through the **beau- | 
} 
mao they come to welcome us, | 


ich olterings of love, and 


hope, | 


With whieh to gladden our sojourn | 


We fold them to} 


Y9SOM8, We press long kisses upon, 


Neh: ] 


Pant ywra wander with them 
ode) 


- 


gathers LT} the 


through interminable aisles of. dim old 


woods, or we gather them in a charmed 


ciecle about the2cheery tiresides, and oh! 
we ave happy then. 
flaste, haste!’ 


some thundering night-train; and, with « 


sarieks the whistle olf 


start, the sweet dream is broken, are 
alone once mere. 


“Away! AWAY whistles ihe 


trampet of steam, and_your heart leaps up, 
as to the swell of a bugie blast. Your eye 
brightens as you catch the sheen of his stee! 
armor, and your bosom throbs to the rush 
and roll of his chariot-wheels. uw are 
eoing now. Theretore, perchance 
mightened CYO, as Vou 
ana send to rock 


« 


nil stream you last There 


lies your native village, with its shaded 
Spires, 


streets and snowy 5} 
fair form in a distant doorway, a sweet face 


hut Vou only 


i 


shadowed Its ciustering hair—and yon 


- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 


falter forth a law ‘‘God bless thee!’’ to your 
loved, your own. Your eye clings to the 
bold summit of yon gold-green hill, where 


you have so often sat with her at sunset; 


you mark that longsweep of the river, with 
its deep fringe of forest, where your little 
boat so often “rocked upon the tide,” and 


| you note the white spire of the old church 


where, on the summer Sabbath morns, you 
have been wont to meet her since childhood’s 
fairy hours. There too are the ‘‘sounds 
from home,” the waving corn-fields, which 
you know are rustling to the passing wind; 
the old woodland, where -you feel that the 
birds sing joyously, though you are depart- 


| ing, and then, listen! for, stealing through 
| and rising above the rattle and roar of the | 


engine, comeg a voice, low, chanting and 


| tender, bearing to-your ear its gentle burden 


of ‘farewell!’ How long will you be 
gone? Will the 


“Winters be drifting like flakes of snow, 
And the summers like buds between” 


Or ever your feet shall press again this 


loved, this native soil? Will the free winds 


7 whisper and the glad streams shine, will 
~-=*'the blue hills smile,.and the old trees nod 


and wave their leafy banners to herald your 


|| home-bound footsteps? ‘Will the “place 


be little changed,’”’ and ch! brave heart, 
will the low loved voice, and the soft 
bright bright eye, be watching still to wel- 
come your return? But, ‘Away! away!” 
whistles the shrill trumpet, and you pause 
not to hazard.a reply—for Time alone can 
tell. 

“Wake! wake!” thunders the deep voice 
of the iron steed, and we start wildly up 
from a half-slumber, there is danger in the 
way. ‘Look out there!”’ is the hoarse cry, 
and the onward rush of the engine is slack- 
ened, the lights are freshened, and the huge 
Mass Fees creeping cautiously on, like some 
mighty beast. of prey preparing for the 
death-spring, Ah! how many a similar 
warnmg thunders m our ears, as we go 


| back naught but a wreck of shattered clay! 


‘slong the great thoroughfar | 
ife. | 

Perhaps, though we know ful] well that 
wisdom’s paths are those of ‘‘pleasantness,” | 
‘we have chosen the “hard” way of thy 
transgressor. Through the thick night 
shadows, which loom up everywhere around 
us, closing out the promised day, eyes that 
weep in vain may watch for us—eyes whose 
beggered and desolate expression wovld 
touch the heart of stone. But we, shall it 
be said of us, we have ‘‘set our faces as 4 | 
flint,’? our hearts are of the “nether mill. 
stone!’’ Oh! ‘‘ewake, wake’’ then, for there 
‘is danger in the-way. Wake! perchance 
there is but one dark hour before the eternal 
dawn! 

‘‘Moan! moan!” and the iron heart sends 
its deep sighs upon the stilly air—thenight- | 
train comes bearing back the dead. Ah! 
how little thought ye when the young and 
brave went forth in the first flush of man- | 
hoed, proud and _ beautiful, and girded 
“like a strongman to run his race,” thet 
the rush of the returning train would bring 


How little dreamed ye that, instead of | 
young, exulting life and brave beauty, 
would be borne ‘back to your desolate home 
the pall, the coffin, and the shroud. Mourn 
not for those who have never known God's 
sunshine, but for those who bear this wild- 
est grief of .all—from whom that sunshine 
is withdrawn. Weep for those who look 
upon a desolate hearthstone, and think 
straightway of a tenanted grave, for those 
where death has hushed the hymn 0 the 
lips that murmured the sweetest home mu 
sic, and for whom is forever quenched the 
glance which was a blessing; and blotted 
out the life whose presence was a beatitude. | 
Weep not for those who have passed aed ’ | 
and “entered into the eternal rest,” 
the weary way-farers whom they left benine 


to struggle still along life's desert | 


—— 


d 
borne down by the stormy Euroclydon an | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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cowering from its driving sleet! And'say 


to such) that the shadows -were far more 


jread, and doubly deep in’ the old garden 
of Gethsemane; let them remember, and 
lean upon Him who “‘trod the wine-press 
slone,” and who has taught us, by his holy 
example: “Behold, count them happy 
who endure!” 

“Hove! home!” shouts the wild ringing 
whistle of the steam-spirit; ‘‘home, home, 
once more!’’* On speeds the sturdy engine, 


bat oft!’ how lag: the-wheels to- the heart of | 


impatient love. Ah! here:comes tlie wan- 
derer, the life.battle has driven him back to 
the old shelter at last. How many a hearty 
hand-clasp, how many a close embrace, how 
many s warm welcome greeting is here 
crowded into one little space of time. 
There: they all come, the children, with 
their clear glad voices, and pretty winning 
ways, and simple greeting; they make a 


child of you again, world-weary manthough. 


you be. And her arm is upon his shoulder, 
while strong, stout arms encircle her, and 
her dear welcome comes fraught with smiles 
and tears; like it is- to genial April skies, 
where- 


“The sunshine and the rain-drops 
Come laughing down together.” 


_Hand-in-hand they move forward, seek- 


ing the venerable form of her who. sits in: 


the well-remembered comfortable corner, 


and whose:strong prayers are as powerful’ 


to-shield her children now as were her wil- 
ling arms when she held them in their in- 
fancy. Her dim eyes kindle with the ‘‘light 
of other days,” as she gazes upon his 
bronzed cheek and noble brow, and her 
trembling voice whispers, with the old feel- 
ing that he is still. a-child, ‘““Thank God! 
my boy, my own brave boy!’ ~~ There is 
but one Mother, one Heaven, and one Home! 


Forest Home, 1858. 


— 
Stvorre repentance is never too late;:but 


late repentance is often: insincere. 


early in the autumn of 


For the Aurora. 
MY FRIEND'S WEDDING. 


BY FLORILLE.. 


Ir was on.the evening of a beautiful day, 
, that a number 
of friends and myself started out to attend 
the wedding of my former schoolmate— 
Ella: C The distance was short; and 
we soon found ourselves in front of a stately 
mansion, the residence of her father. 

The sun was yet hanging, suspended as 
it were; in:‘a:wreathof gauzy vapor, scarce 
a hand’s breadth above the horizon; the sky, 
‘spread out like an ocean hung on high,’ 
was perfectly cloudless, and but for that 


rich: golden: haze which floated in the west, 


about the day-god as he sank slowly to 
rest, there was not a speck of mist to be 
seen in the whole expanse of the firmament; 
glowing as it was with. the warm tints of 
that southern-region, it resembled more an 
exquisite canopy of cerulean hue than the 
unfathomable depth of ether. 

All to the west the horizon was bathed 
in a flood of mellow light, too soft to be 
called intense. Such a scene as this was 
calculated in its nature to enliven and add 
new charms to-the grandeur of an: elready 
beautiful picture, enriched by nature and 
improved by art. 

‘The farm. was situated in-the centre of a 
level plain, extending two miles either way. 
The level and well-cultivated fields were 
surrounded by a forest of majestic trees, 
serving as a handsome relief to the golden 
corn, and other products which remained to 
be harvested. 

In.front of the-magnificent building it- 
self, was an extensive lawn, carpeted with 
grass, which looked like velvet, so neatly 
was it kept and so-closely shorn. A broad 
avenue, shaded on both sides by evergreens 
and other trees, led directly up to the yard 
gate; on entering which we found ourselves 


in the midst of shrubs-and flowers of rare 


— 
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and elegant species, which filled the air with 
their delightful perfume. Here were— 


Opening roses breathing sweets diffuse, 

And soft carnation, redolent of balmy dews 

Here lillies smiled, in varying robes of white, 

The thin undress of superficial light, 

And varied tulips shone so dazzling gay, 

Blushing in bright diversities of day. 

About middle way between the gate and 

house, several feet from the walk, which 
was covered with sea-shells, there were two 
large octagonal mounds covered with ver- 
benas of various colors, and two others, of 
the same form, near the entrance, but 
smaller, and covered with box-vine. 
On entering the spacious-dwelling, which 
+ was of birch, with an ample porch in front, 
I was as forcibly struck with the richness 
and taste displayed ia its terior arrange- 
| ments as with the elegance and beauty of 
its external adornments. 

What a combination of tasteful luxury 
and unpretending neatness was to be found 
in every object that met our eyes. From 
the centre of the vast hall a long stairway, 
richly carpeted, led to the upper stories, 
while on either hand were rare and valuable 
paintings. 

Ascending these stairs, we were shown 
into a beautiful boudoir on the left, where: 
we ladies gave the finishing touches to our 
toilet for the occasion. Descending to the 
first floor, where the gentlemen awaited US, 
we were conducted into a spacious saloon, 
opening by folding doors into_a similar 
one; the two, when thrown together, form- 
ing a vast apartment for the reception of 


the crowd of elegantly dressed guests who| 


began to assemble. 


From the centre of each ceiling was sus- 
pended a magnificent chandelier, whose 
lights shed a flood of brilliancy upon the 
rich furniture around, while numerous oth- 
er lights added to the splendor of the scene: 
and two large mitrors reflected the smiling 


faces of the gay assembly. = 


On pier tables and on the mantle “pieces | 


were placed articles of beauty and of value | 


and on the walls were paintings of the most 


eminent artists; while glase doors, 
wide open, invited the approach of the 


guests to a conservatory stored with rapes 


exotics, whose mingled perfume filled the 
alr with the most rich odors. 


From the windows were suspended taste. | 
ful draperies of damask and embroidered — 
musim, adding much to-the elegant appear 
ance of the apartments, A stood 
one corner of the room we first entered, a 
piano on one side of the other, and divays, 
ottomans, sociables, and rich mahogany 
chairs, completed the furniture; everything — 


around us indicating the presence of wealth 
and of the most refined taste. 


thrown 


— 
> 


A universal gladness scemed to pervade © 


the crowd ot guests, and seldom had such 
flashing of bright eyes, rustling of rich 
silks, in short, so large and select com-— 


pany beén witnessed as assembled that night 
at the residence of Colonel C——. 


This was the night on which the hand of | 
his only daughter was to be given to one 
in whose keeping she was willing to trust 


her future weal, and the Colonel seemed de- 
termined to give the occasion all the eclat of 
which it was capable. 
nine o’clock, when the last arrival was an- 
nounced, Ella made her appearance, leaning 
gracefully and confidingly upon the arm of 


the tall and elegant Mr. Stanley—her ~ 
}trothed—whose every feature beamed wit 


manly pride, and spoke a noble soul within. 


yet rich, consisting of white sat N, 
which she wore an outer skirt of Brussels 
lace, while a nacklace of purest pearls 
clasped her snowy throat, anda 
the same material, rested lightly on oo 
wrist. Her jet black pe 
braided, was permitted to fall partially ae 
on her face, while, amid rts luxuriant tres 


A few minutesalter 


They were attended by Adell 
and her sister Kate; Messrs. Horace Walton 


face was simple, 
}and Maurice Hanly. Her dress was sim] | 
over 


a bracelet, of 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
A 
| 4 
? 


~ 


I purity of whiteness. 
_ pridesmaids corresponded in simplicity and | 
| good taste with that of the bride, while the 
utmost neatness marked thet of the groom 


| and his attendants. 


be strewn with flowers, and that she miglit_ 


and returned to the side of her devoted 


Sclousness of unalloyed happiness, and in the 
_ Possession of the impassioned and tender’ 


The dress of the. 


The ‘interesting ceremony was soon over, 
ami 1 hastened, with others, to congratu- | 
late the happy couple. ‘he bride, em- | 
bracing me,said; ‘‘O my dear friend, how | 
happy I am!” I returned her caress and 
wished that her pathway through life night 
never know what trouble was. She smiled, 
husband, who looked as if he thouylit it 
would be bliss enough for him to devote 
his whole life to her; she was all liis, and 
he the happiest mortal living. 

I sighed as I looked at them, and thouglit 
how soon they would enrounter disappoint- 
ment and trials. As they passed by me, 
the rose-bud by accident fell from the bride’s 
hair, nearly at my feet; and perceiving that 
she did not seem to notice its fall, I snatched 
it up, put it in my bosom and determined 
to keep it as a memorial of that night, for I 
thought there was toomuch bliss to last for- 
ever, and I desired some memento of an 
occasion so full to me of varied emotions. 

It was just two years from that night on 
which Thad thus seen the beautiful Ella led 
tothe hymenial altar, in all the freshness 
and splendor of lrer beauty, in the full cou- 


affections of a generous and nranly heart, 
surrounded by all that was delightful and 


valuable in life; the idol of all that knew) 


her; filled with health, hope, and love; it 
Was Just two years from that night that I 
saw her laid inthe dark and silent tomb. 
) The proud and noble Eugene stood weep- 
ng over her, desolate and broken-hearted. 
Passionately he mourned the untimely 


grey. 


MY FRIEND'S WEDDING. 
there nestled a rose-bud of dazzling! had cherished, and all nature seemed to sor- 


row with him. ‘The leaves were already 


: falling frony the trees, the withered flowers 


around, all seemed to respond sadly to his 
heaving enrotions. 

lie, who but a short time before was the 
happiest of mortals, was now utterly 
wretched; for one whom he might have 
thouglit death would have spared was 
snatched from him when he felt most secure 
in his felicity. 

She herself thought that she would live 
as long as her mother had done; but, alas! 
she was mistake, for death came and car- 
ried her off in the very bloom of life. Ah! 
how apt are the young to ‘presume upon a 
long life, and yet on what slight grounds 
they found this. presumption. 

The sal ceremony being over, tle proces- 
sion left ‘the grave-yard; but on looking 
back for a moment, as we passed out of the 
enclosure, I saw Eugene kneeling by the 
freshly-covered grave of his beloved HNa. 

I have attended many weddings since, but 
none has ever so deeply impressed my mind 
with mingled emotions as that of my dear 
friend and former school-mate, Ella; and 
none has, with me at least, been succeeded 
by the dark shadows of the grave; yet, I 
doubt not that the chalice of joy has been 
oftentimes as suddenly and as rudely 
psnatched from lips busy in quaffing its 


econtelits. 


Tur game of Jove is the same, whether 
the lovers be clad in velvet or in hoddeu 
Beneath the gilded ceiling of a 


palace, or the lofty rafters of a cabin, there 


are the same lropes and fears, the same 
jealousies, and distrusts, and despondings; 
the wiles and stratagems are all alike: for, 
after all, the stake is human happiness, 
whether he who risks it be a peer ora 


blighting of the beauteous flower his love 


peasant. 
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ONLY A FEW WORDS. 
Mr. James Wiykteman shut the door 
with a jar, as he left the house, and moved 
down the street, in the direction of his of- 


fice, with a quick, firm step, and the air of | 


a man slightly disturbed in mind. 
“Things are getting better fast,’”” said he, 
with a touch of irony in his voice, as he al- 


most flung himself into his leather-cushioned | 


chair. ‘It’s rather hard when a man has to 
pick his words in his own house, as care- 
fully as if he were: picking diamonds, and 
step as. softly as if he was stepping on eggs. 
I don’t like it. Mary gets weaker and 
more foolish every day, and puts a breadth 
of meaning on. my words that I never in- 
tended them to have. I’ve not been used 
to this conning over of sentences and pick- 
ing out of all doubtful expressions ere ven- 
turing to: speak, and I’m too old to begin 
now. Mary took me for what I am, and 
she must make the most of her bargain. 
I’m past the age for learning new tricks.” 
With these and many other justifying 
sentences, did Mr. Winkleman seek to ob- 
tain a feeling of self-approval. But, for 
all this, he could not shut out the image of 
a tearful face, nor get rid of an annoying 
conviction: that he had acted thoughtlessly, 
to say thie least of it, in speaking to: his wife 

| as he had done. 
| But what was all this trouble about? 
Clouds were in the-sky that bent over the 
home of Mr. Winkleman, and it is plain. 
that Mr. Winkleman himself had his own 
share in the work of producing these clouds. 
Only a few unguarded words had beem 
spoken. Only words! And was that all? 
: Words are little things, but they some- 
_ times strike hard. We wield them so 
| easily that we are apt to forget their hidden 
power. Fitly spoken, they fall like the 
sunshine, the dew, and the fertilizing rain; 
but, when unfitly, like the frost, the hail, 
| and the desolating tempest. Some men 


: speak as they feel or think, without calene 
lating the force of what they say; and then. 
seem very much surprised if any one is hurt 
or offended. To this class belonged Me. | 
Winkleman. His wife: was a loving, sin- 
cere woman, quick to feel.. Words, to her, | 
were indeed things.. They never fell upon 
her ears as idle sounds. How often was | 
her poor heart bruised by them! 

On this particular morning, Mrs. Winkle. 
man, whose health was feeble, found her. 
self in a weak, nervous state. It was only 
by an: effort that she could’ rise above the 
morbid irritability that afflicted her. Earn- 
estly did she strive to repress the disturbed 
beatings of her heart, but she strove in 
vain. And it seemed to her, as it often 
does in such cases, that every thing was | 
wrong. ‘The children were fretful, the cook 
dilatory and cross, and Mr. Winkleman 
impatient, because. sundry little matters | 
pertaining to his wardrobe were-not jnet.to 
his mind. _ 

‘“‘Kight o’clock, and no breakfast yet,” 
said Mr. Winkleman, as he drew out his 
watch, on: completing his own. toilet... Mrs. 
Winkleman was in the act of dressing the 
last of five children, all of whom had 
passed under her hands. Each had been 
captious, cross, or unruly, sorely trying the 
mother’s patience. Twice had she been n 
the kitchen, to.see how breakfast was pro 
gressing, and to enjoin the preparation. of 
favorite dish, with which she had purposed 
to surprise her hnsband.. 
- will be ready in a few minutes,” said 
Mrs. Winkleman. ‘The fire hasn't burned 
freely this morning.” 

“Hf it isn’t one: thing, it is pin 
growled the husband. ‘‘I’m getting " be 
of this irregularity. There would pete 
no- breakfast to get, if I were always be 
time in business matters.’ 

Mrs. Winkleman: bent lower 


child she was dressing, to conceal the - \ 
pression of her face. What sharp 
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impstienthy, little imagining that every jar- 
ring footfall was ike a blow on the sensi- 
tive, aching brain of his wife. i 
“Too bad! too bad!” he had just ejacu- 
lated when the bell rung. 
“At last!” he muttered, and then strode 
towards the breakfast-room. The children 
followed in considerable disorder, and Mrs. 
Winkleman, after hastily arranging her 
hair, and putting on a morning cap, joined 
them at the table. It took some moments 
to restore order among the little ones. 
The dish that Mrs. Winkleman had been 
at considerable’ pains to provide for her 
husband, was set beside his plate. It was 
his favorite among many, and his wife 
looked for a pleased recognition thereof, 
and a lighting up of his clouded brew. But 
he did not seem even to notice it. After 
supplying the children, Mr. Winkleman 
helped himself in silence. 
mouthful he threw down his knife and 
fork, and pushed his plate from him. . 
“What's the matter?” inquired his wife. 
“You didn’t trust Bridget to cook this, I 
hope?” was the response. 
“What ails it?” Mrs. Winkleman’s eyes 


| Were filling with tears. 


“Oh! it’s of no consequence,” answered 
Mr. Winkleman, coldly; “anything will do 
forme”? 


wife; and, as she uttered his name, tears 
gushed over her cheeks. 

Mr. Winkleman didn’t like tears. They 
alwaysannoyed him. At the present.time 
he was in no mood to bear with them. So, 
on the impulse of the moment, he arose 


from the table, and: taking up his hat, left 
the house. | | 


Self-justification. was tried, though not, 


as has been seen, with complete success. 


The calmer grew the mind of Mr. Winkle- 


now throbbed through ‘her temples. Mr. 
- Winkleman commenced walking the floor 


At the first. 


“James!” There wasa touching sadness, | 
blended with rebuke, in the tones of his 
her pale lips. 


on 


man, and the clearer his thoughts, the less 


satisfied did he feel with the part he had 
taken in the morning’s drama. By an in- 
version of thought, not usual among men 
of his temperament, he had been presented 


with a vivid realization of his wife’s side of 


the question. The consequence was, that, 
by dinner-time, he felt a good deal ashamed 
of himself, and grieved for the pain he 
knew his hasty werds had occasioned. 

It was in this better state of mind that 
Mr. Winkleman returned home. The house 
seemed still as he entered. As he pro- 
ceeded up stairs, he heard the children’s 
voices, pitched to a low key, in the nursery. 
He listened, but could not hear the tones of 
his wife. So he passed into the front 
chamber, which was darkened. Assoon as 
he could see clearly in the feeble light, he 
perceived that his wife was lying on the 
bed. Her eyes were closed, and her thin 
face looked so pale and death-like, that Mr. 
Winkleman felt a cold shudder creep thro’ 
his heart. Coming to the bed-side, he leaned 
over and gazed down upon her, At first, 
he was in doubt whether she really breathed 
or not; and he felt a heavy weight removed 
when he saw that her chest rose and fell in 
feeble respiration. 

“Mary!” Hespoke in a low, tender voice. 

Instantly the fringed eyelids parted, and 
Mrs. Winkleman gazed up in her husband’s 
face in partial bewiderment. 

Obeying the moment’s impulse, Mr. 
Winkleman knelt down and left a kiss upon 
As if moved by an electric 
thrill, the wife’s arms were flung around the 
husband’s neck. 

«I am sorry to find you so ill,” said Mr. 
Winkleman, ina voice of sympathy. ‘‘W hat 
is the matter?’ 

“Qnly a sick-headache,”’ replied Mrs. 
Winkleman. ‘But I’ve had a good sleep, 
and feel better now. I didn’t know it was 
so. late,” she added, her tone changing 


slightly, and a look of concern coming into 
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her countenance. ‘I'm afraid your dinner 
is not readv;’’ and she attempted to rise. 
But her husband bore her gently back with 
his hand, saying, 

‘Never mind about dinner. It will come 
in good time If you feel better lie perfectly 
quiet. Have you suffered much pain?” 

“Yes.” The word left not her lips sadly, 
but came with a softly wreathing smile. 
Already the wan hue ef her cheeks was 
| giving place to a warmer tint, and the dull 
eyes brightening. What a healing power 
was in his tender tones and considerate 
words. And that kiss—it had thrilled along 
every nerve—it had been as nectar to the 
droepiag spirit. ‘But I feel so much bet- 


ter, that I will get up,” she added, now 


rising from her pillow. y 
And Mrs. Winkleman was entirely free 
from pain. As she stepped upon the carpet, 


‘+ and moved across the room, it was witha 


firm tread. Every muscle was elastic, and 
the blood leaped along her veins with a new 
and healthier impulse. 

No trial of Mr. Winkleman’s patience, 
in a Jate dinner, was in store for him. Ina 
'| few minutes the bell summoned the family; 
| and he took his place at the table so tran- 
quil in mind, that he almost wondered at 
the change in his feelings. How different 
was the scene from that presented at the 
morning meal ! 

And was there power in a few simple 
| words to effect so great a change as: this! 
Yes, in simple words, fragrant with the 
odors of kindness. 

A few gleams of light shone into the 
mind of Mr. Winkleman, as he returned 
| musing to his office, and he saw that he 
| was often to blame for the clouds that dark- 


| ened so often over the sky of home. 


‘Mary is foolish,’”’ he said, in partial 
self-justification, “to take my hasty words 
so much to heart. I speak often without 
meaning half what I say. She onght to 
. know me better. And yet,” he added, as. 


_his step became slower, for he wag thinking 
closer than usual, “It may be easier forme 
to choose my words more carefully, and ta | 


feeling pain at their utterance.” 
| Right, Mr. Winkleman! That js the 
common sense of the whole matter. It jy. 


them a double force, than for her to help 


easier not to strike, than to help feeling or 


dealt in passion with the heaviest force, 
+ 


RECREATION. 


Recreation is intended to the mind as 
whetting is to the scythe; to sharpen the 
edge of it, which otherwise would grow 
dull and blunt. 
his whole time in recreation, is ever whet- 
ting, never mowing; his grass may grow 


always toils and never recreates, is ever 
mowing, never whetting; laboring much to 
little purpose; as good no scythe as 00 
edge. Then only doth the work go forward 
when the scythe is so seasonably and mode- 
rately whetted that it may cut, and so cuts 
that it may have the help of sharpening. I 
would so interchange that I neither be dull 
with work, nor idle and wanton with recre 
tion.— Bishop Hall. | 


| 


To give brilliancy to the eyes, shut them 
early at night and open them early 1 the 
/morning, and let the mind be constantly 0 
tent on the acquisition of knowledge, 9 
on the exercise of benevolent feelings: 


“T coutp write down twenty cases, 
a pious man, ‘‘when I ‘wished God h , 
done otherwise than he did; but which 
now see, had I had my own will, wou 
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have led to extensive mischief 


= 


showing signs of pain, under the infliction _ 
of a blow. Look well to your words, all’. 
yemembers of a home circle. And especi- 
ally look well to your words, ye whose — 
words have the most weight, and fall, if. 


He, therefore, that spends 


and his seed starve. As, contrarily, he that 


says | 


repress the unkindness of tone that gives 


| 
| 


‘| 
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HAPPY AT HOME. 


HAPPY AT HOME. 


Let the gay and the idle go forth where they will, 

In search of soft Pleasure, that syren of ill; 

Let them seek her in Fashion’s illumined saloon, 

Where Melody mocks at the heart out of tune; 

Where the laugh gushes light from the lips of the maiden, 
While her spirit, perchance, is with sorrow o’erladen; 
And where, ’mid the garlands Joy only sheuld_braid, 

Is Slander, the snake, by its rattle betrayed. 

Ah, no! let the idle for happiness roam, | 

For me—I but ask to be ‘‘happy at home!” 


At home! oh how thrillingly sweet is that word, 
And by it what visions of beauty are stirred! 
I ask not that Luxury curtain my room 

With damask from India’s exquisite loom; 


The sunlight of heaven is precious to me, 


And muslin will veil it if blazing too free; 

The elegant trifles of Fashion and Wealth 

I need not—I ask but for comfort and health! 
With these and my dear ones I care not to roam, 
For, oh! I am happy, most ‘“‘happy at home!” 


One bright little room where the children may play, 
Unfearful of spoiling the costly array; 

Where, too—our dearest of all on the earth, 

May find the sweet welcome he loves at his hearth; 
The fire blazing warmly—the sofa drawn nigh, 
And the star-lamp alight on the table close by, 

A few sunny pictures in simple frames shrined, 

A few precious volumes—the wealth of the mind, 
And here and there treasured some rare gem of art, 
To kindle the fancy or soften the heart; 


Thus richly surrounded, why, why should I roam? 
Oh! am Inot happy—most ‘“‘happy at home?’ 


The little ones, weary of books and of play, 

Nestle down on our bosoms—our Ellen and May! © 
And softly the simple, affectionaté prayer, _ | 
Ascends in the gladness of innocence there; — 

And now, eré they leave us, sweet kisses and light 
They lavish, repeating their merry ‘“good-night!” 
While I with my needle, my book, or my pen, 

Or in converse with Him, am contented again, 

And cry—“Can I everbe tempted to roam, 
While thesd make mé happy at home?” 


— 
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THE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT HANWELL, 


THE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT 
HANWELL. 


‘BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Sixce we came to England we have vis- 
ited the Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell, in the 
neighborhood of: London. It is a large 
building, divided into numerous apart- 
ments, with -the plainest accomodations, 
for the insane poor of the county of Mid- 
dlesex. Itis superintended by Dr. Conolly, 
who is most admirably fitted for the place, 
he fills, by his great ayes sagacity, 
and ingenuity. 

I put these qualities together as necessary 
to each other. Mere humanity, without 
tact and skill, would fail deplorably. The 
rude and coarse methods of government 
which consist in severity, are the most ob- 
vious ones; they suggest themselves to the 
dullest minds, and cost nothing but bodily 
strength to put them in execution; the gent- 
ler methods require reflection, knowledge, 
and dexterity. It is these which Dr. Conol- 
ly applies with perfect sucess. 
taken great pains to make himself acquaint- 
ed, by personal observation, with the treat- 
ment of insane in different hospitals, not 
only in England, but on thé continent. He 
found that to be the most efficacious which 
interferes least with their personal liberty, 
and on this principle, the truth of which 
an experience of several years has now 
confirmed, he founded the system of treat- 

| ment at Hanwell. 

We had letters to Dr. Conolly, with the 
kindness and gentleness of whose manners 
we were much struck. -He conducted us 
over the several wards of the Asylum. We 
found in it a thousand persons of. both sexes, 
not one of whom was in seclusion, that. is 
| to say confined decause it was dangerous 
to allow him to go at large; nor were they. 
_ Subjected to any apparent restraint what- 
ever. Some were engaged in reading, some 


idiots were rocking their bodies backward . 


He has’ 


| ing her back without severity, as 4 mother | 


males some were occupied in sewing, oth. 1 
ers at work in the kitchen or the laundry: | 
melanchohe patients were walking about 
in silence or sitting gloomily by themselves: 


and forward as they sat, but all were peace- 
able in their demeanor, and the greatest. 
qmet prevailed. No chastisement of any 
kind is inflicted; the lunatic is always treat. 
ed asa patient, never as an offender. When 
he becomes so outrageous and violent thathis 
presence can be endured no longer, he is put 
into a room with padded walls and floors | 
where he can do himself no mischief, and 
where his rage is allowed to exhale, Even | 
the straight jacket is unknown here. | 

I said that the demeanor of all the py 
tients with whom the Asylum was swarm © 
ing was peaceable. There was one excep- 
tion. On entering one of the wards, a girl — 
of an earnest and determined aspect, as soon 
as she saw Dr. Conolly began to scream 
violently, and sprang towards him, thrust- | 
ing aside the bystanders by main force. 
Two of the female attendants came imme | 
diately up and strove to appease her, hold- 


would restrain her infant. I saw them | 
struggling with her for some time; how they 
finally disposed of her I did not observe, 
but her screams had ceased before we left _ 
the ward. 
_ Among the patients was one who, we 
were told, was remarkable for his extrava | 
gant love of finery,-and whose cell was | 
plastered over with glaring colored a 
and patches of paper ornamentally «s 
posed. He wore on his hat a broad ee 
of tarnished lace, and had decorated 4's | 
waistcoat with several perpendicular 
| of pearl buttons. 
_ “You have made your room 
re,’’ said the doctor. 
said ,he, smiling and | 
delighted, “but, my dear sir, all is vanity 


very fine 


} 


_ in exercises and games of skill; of the fe- 


— 


t. \ 
all is vanity, sir, and 
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| 
There is but one thing that we ought to 


Prince of Wales in a manner to enable him 


| Mented with rings made of black ribbon, in 


THE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT HANWELL. 


| 


strive for, and that is the kingdom of 
heaven.” = 

As there was no disputing this proposi- 
tion, we passed on to another cell,.at the 
door of which stood a tall, erect personage, 
who was busy with a pot of paint, and. a 
brush, ‘nscribing the pannels with mottoes 
and scraps of verse.. ‘The walls of his room 
were covered with poetry and pithy sen- 
tences. Some of the latter appeared to be 
of his own composition, and were not badly 
turned; their purport generally was this: 
that birth is but a trivial accident, and that 
virtue and talent are the only true nobility. 
This man was found wandering about in 
Chiswick. full of a plan for educating the 


to fill the throne with credit and usefulness. 
As his name could not be learned, the ap- 
pellation of ‘“‘Chiswick” was given him, 
which he had himself adopted, styling him- 
self Mr. ‘‘Chiswick’’ in his mottoes, but al- 
ways taking care to put his name between 
inverted commas. 

As we proceeded, a man rose from his 
seat, and laying both hands on a table be- 
fore him, so as to display his fingers, orna- 


which glass buttons were set for jewels, ad- 
dressed Dr. Conolly with great respect, 
formally setting forth that he was in great 
want of a new coat for Sundays, the one 
he had on. being positively unfit to appear 
in, and that a better had been , promised 
him. The doctor stopped, inquired into 
the case, and the poor fellow was gratified 
by the assurance that the promised coat 
should be speedily forthcoming. 

In his progress through the wards Dr. 
Conolly listened with great patience to the 
various complaints of the inmates. One of 
them came up and told us that he did not 
think the metlrods of the institution judici- 
ous. ‘The patients,’’ said he, ‘‘are many 


lar, who has been here for several weeks, I 
can see is growing’ worse every day.” Dr. 
Conolly asked the name of this patient—‘‘I 
cannot tell,’’ said the man, ‘‘but I can bring 
him to you.” ‘Bring him then,” said the 
doctor; and after a moment’s absence he ré- 
turned, leading up one of the healthiest and 
quietest looking men in the ward. ‘IIo 
looks healthy, to be sure,’’ said the man, 
“but he is really worse.’’ <A burst of 
laughter from the patients who stood by 
followed this saying, and one of them look- 
ing at me knowingly, touched his forehead, 
to intimate that the objector was not exactly 
in his senses. 

In one of the female wards we were in- 


sat with a crutch by her side. ‘Are you 
not lawyers?” she asked, and when we as- 
sured her that we were only Yankees, she 
rebuked us mildly for assuming such a dis- 
gnise, when she knew very well that we 
were a couple of attorneys. ‘‘And you, doc- 
tor,” she added, “Tf am surprised that you 
should have any thing to do with sucha 
deception.” The doctor answered that he 
was very sorry she had so bad ‘an opinion 
of him, as she must be sensible that he had 
never said any thing to her which was not 
true. ‘Ah, doctor,’’ she rejoined, ‘‘but you 
are the dupe of these people.” 

It was in. the same ward, I think, that a 
well-dressed woman, ina bonnet and shawl, 
was promenading the room, carrying & bible 


or hymn books. ‘Have yow heard the 
very reverend Mr. ———, in chapel?’ 
she asked of my fellow-traveler. I have 
unfortunately forgotten: the name of the 
preacher and his chapel. On being an 
swered. in the negative, ‘“Then go and hear 
him,” she added, ‘‘when you return to Lon- 
don.”? She went on to say that the second 
coming of the Saviour was to take place, 


9) 


of them growing worse. One im particu- 


and the world to be destroyed ina very few 


troduced, as gentlemen from America, to a 
respectable-looking old lady in black, who - 


and two smaller volumes, apparently prayer || 
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1} days, and that she had s commission to pro- For the Aurora 
claim the approach of that‘event. ‘“‘These} LEAVES FROM MY PORT-FoLIo, 
poor people,” said she, ‘think Lam here on. 

| the same account as themselves, when Jam |_ BY ELLIE FLYERTON, 
only here to prepare the way for the second 

coming.’” 
| «I’m thinking, plase yer honor, that it is af teacher, | 


quite time I was let out of this place,” all bere 
| said a voice as we entered one of the wards. needs not the charm of novelty to invest it 


Dr. Conolly told me that he had several has 
| Trish pati thet ¢ not, often and again, revolved the question 
sh patients in the asy/um, an DEY | his what do we educate? 


gave him the most trouble on account of 
present, or the fu- 
the hurry in which they were to be dis- ture? for the term, or for eternity? 


charged. We heard the same request most | mae 
| eagerly made in the same brogue by various Inasmuch as the present flitsfrom Us, ere | 
| other patients of both sexes. fddee scareely call it our own, leading uy | 
As left this multitude of lunatics, pro- | 
j Mmiscuonsly gathered from the poor and the alternative—we must educate for the fetarg? 
reduced class, comprising all varieties of But that future Be have a very narrow 
| mental disease, from idiocy to madness, yet. limit—it may be bounded at its farthest ex- 
| all of them held in such admirable order |‘T™ity by “‘examination day,” when te 
by the law of kindness, that to the casual teacher’s capabilities are to be tested, and, 
| observer most of them betrayed no symp-. by a false standard, Mey be far more se 
| toms of insanity, and of the rest, many ap- verely than the pupil’s efforts or powers. 
peared to be only very odd people, quietly 
pursuing their own harmless whims, I could nities to induce the teacher to sacrifice all 
not but feel the highest veneration for the. thone efforta which will Fa 
enlightened humanity by which the estab- | development of the noblest energies of : | 
lishment was directed. I considered, also, ware wal wong 
if the feeling of personal liberty, the ab. Surface with finish which can 
sence of physical restraint, and the power attained but by years of patient study; for, , 
of moral motives, had such power to hold sound being so much preferred x ae 
together in perfect peace and order, even a he best, 
greater must be their influence over the in the shortest time, wins ene eer me tl 
minds of men in a state of sanity, and - Under such circumstances 1¢ 18 no Pa 
how false a foundation rest all the govern- | teach: 
ments of force! The true basis of human sady with those which, perhap Bet ty to : 
polity, appointed by God in our nature, is | been 4 | 
the power of moral motives, which is but. eradicate—not at all; if the gor Riss 
another-term for public opinion. | complished, it matters not by || 
| But does it indeed not matter? 
Have Faith ! where’er thy bark is driven— | genious workman may rear 4. beautify 
The calm’ s disport, the tempest’s ‘mirth— | structure, in a brief space of time, and by 
Know this, God rules the hosts of heaven, the aid of stucco and varnish, with various 


phe inhabitants of earth, other appliances, give 9 beautiful, 


For What Do We Educate? 
Iam aware that my theme is not new, 
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||) beautiful design. But the practiced eye of 


| || while we leave the springs of thought un- 
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, 


with appearances of strength and durability’ 
thus winning the applause of the admiring 
multitude; who have eagerly watched, from 
without, the speedy accomplishment of the 


a master-workman, viewing the work from 
within, beholds such evident indications of | 
a want of unity, that the conviction is 
forced upon him that strength has been sac- 
yificed to mere external beauty, and an 
earnest purpose bent to cater fora thought- 
less crowd. 

But have we, whose materials are the 
plastic energies of dawning intellect, the 
undying sympathies of immortal souls, a 
right, or may we with impunity assume the 
right to cater thus for a vitiated public taste, 


sealed, and the noblest energies of the soul 
toslumber on, in unconsciousness or apathy. 
Are we not, rather, under the strongest 
bonds that humanity can impose, to assist 
the embryo spirit to burst the cerements 
that envelop it, and plume its wings to rise 
upward in an unaided flight? But, setting 
aside the claims of humanity, which in. 
every Christian mind must be made to give 
place, what does Christianity require at our 
hands? ; 

What emotions of sublimity arise to in- 
vest that artist who exclaimed, “I paint for 
Eternity!” If he, with the dead material 
—his colors and his canvas—could thus 
exult in the promise of the future, how much 
more patiently should the teacher demon- 
strate that ‘he teaches for Eternity.’ 


| 
Lirtte acts of kindness, gentie words, 
oving smiles—they strew the path of life 
with flowers, they make the sunshine bright- 
and the green earth greener; and He who 

de us ‘love one another,” looks with favor. 


THE TWO TELEGRAPHS. 


The mighty Cable stretches along the |: 
plateau of the ocean from continent to con- | 
tinent, and along the wire flashes thoughts 
with a speed so rapid that it is too wonder- 


| ful for comprehension. The Atlantic Cable 


is at the bottom of the oeean, and the news. | 
has spread all over the civilized world, and 
the whole country celebrates the event with 
rejoicings and illuminations. Every 
thoughtful mind will rejoice at an achieve- 
ment so grand, and which prom'ses well. 
There is hardly any limit to its usefulness. 
But, like everything else in this life it may 
fail. That long slender wire may break; 
messages sent along its track may never 
‘reach its end. Notwithstanding all these 
contingencies, the achievement is so sublime 
that it awakens an enthusiasm such as has | 
not been felt before. 


There is a telegraph far older than the 
one that lies buried inthe ocean, and its 
wires never break, and messages sent along 
its track never fail to reach the end. It is 
that avenue of communication’ between — 
man and his Maker. If we would send a 
theught to a friend we must communicate 
it to an operator, and he will send it along 
the wires with the speed of light, but at 
the other end there must be some one to re- 
ceive and deliver it, or it will fail. On this 
heavenly telegraph we May send our mes- 
sages, and we need no operator to give it 
wings—and Got only the messages but the 
earnest thought, indeed, the yearning de- 
‘sire far outspeeds the electric spark, and 
even while the petition lingers upon the | 
lips of the petitioner it has reached the | 
Mercy Seat, and blessings fall. 

Thousands of years these heavenly wires |: 
have been used by every praying heart ; in, 
no instance has the communication failed. 
‘The Saviour stretched these wires from the | 
Celestial City down to Earth, thus binding | 


: upon the gentle and kind-hearted, and He. 
} Pronounced the meek blessed. 


‘lus to the skies. Angels proclaimed 


the |i 
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}) ~ | Husbands often do not know with what cease- 
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joyful tidings to man, and the greatest il- 
luminations that the world has ever seen, 
followed. It lighted up a pathway through 
the sky, but its greatest glory was over 
where the Saviour lay. ‘these heavenly 
wires are always ready, and they are free. 
Who will send a message ? 


PRAISE AMONG THE MARRIED: 


Yes, among the married. Why should they 
not speak kindly of each other? the voice of 
commendation is swe t, doubly sweet from the 
lips of those we love. It chills the best feel- 
ings, weakens the highest aspirations when con- } 
tinuous and sacrificing efforts calis forth no 
kindly return—no words of cheer, of encourage- 
ment. The snow is ever unpressible in the 
hollow, recesses of the mountain cliff, where no 
straggling beam of merry sunshine melts it with 
kisses ; cold and white it sleeps in perpetual 
shadow, till its soft roundness congeals into ice. 
And so the heart, if forced to abide in the shad- 
ow of frowns, under the continual dropping of 
hard, unkindly words, will assimilate itself to 
its mate, and become a sad and listless heart, 
lying heavily and cold in the bosom that should 
be all filled with glowing sympathies. | 


less solicitude the duties of # wife and mother 
are accompanied. They leave home early, 
many of them; the routine of business, the 
Same as it was yesterday, and will be months to 
come, is so throughly digested that the perfor- 
mance is measurably without annoyance. They 
have no heavy outwearing household work to 
do, no fretting little ones hanging on their gar- 
ments, how to nurse, now to correct, now to in- 
struct, while still the dusting, and the cleansing, 
and the preparing of food, must be going on, 
and the little garments must be nicely fitted and: 
made, or all would be untidiness and confusion. 
Yet how many an adroit manager contrives to 
get through with all this, willing—if she is but 
appreciated, and her valuable services esteemed 
—to endure, calmiy, the trials incident to her 
lot, keeping care from her pleasant face by a 
merry spirit and cheerful demeanor. ) 

But if she never hears the kindly “I thank 
you,” or behold the beautiful smile that unut- 


him for whom she has forsaken all, what im 
measurable anguish.will she not €Xperience ? 


| 


We have often thought how poignant must be 
the grief, how heavy the disay pointment of the 
young wife, when she first learned that the bis. 
band of her choice is totally indiffent to he | 
studied efforts to please. He has many times, | 
in former days, praised the glossy beauty of he 
sunny hair, and curled its rings: of gold around 
his fingers. He has gazed in her face until itis 
stamped upon the tablets of bis heart, yet thro 
utter thoughtlessness he forgets now that it has 
been such a talisman of goodness and putity to 
him, or old associations have made him too 
much their own, to play the lover after the sol | 
emn words of ceremony are spoken. He has | 
given her his honor, and a home; his name, his | 
means ; what more can she want ? 


Gayly as the bird upon the tree by her door- | 
side, does she go carrolling about her work. The | 
day seems one long year—but still, twilight does | 
come, and she awaits the return of her husband. | 
He has perhaps but slender resources; he isa 
laboring man, and their cottage is humble and | 
low-roofed. How light is herstep ; how happy — 
her brow! Like a skillful painter she has 
touched and re-touched all the slender luxuries — 
of her home, till they seem to her like the adom- 
ings of a paradise. She has taste, refinement, 
a quick perception of the delicate and beautiful, 
though mayhap she never has plied her needle _ 
at worsted tapestry, traced the outlines of a sil- — 
ole tree or flower, or elicited sweet sounds from 
harp or piano. 


The hearth is-bright-and red—not » speck o 
dust is visible. She has brought out all het | 
hoarded wealth, and the tables, the new-var 
nished bureau, and the arm-chair back, | 
in snowy garniture. She has placed the httie 
pictures in the best light, hung up the wide _ 
pler—her child-work at school—made all sigh 
look cheerful and bright, placed a exagi | 
brilliant flowers upen the neat suppe egret | 
another in the little fire-place, and with Pp | 
ant anticipations she awaits his return. 4 

cheerful every thing looks !” | 
murs: “and how-pleased he will be! be 
commend my care and taste.” 


tered gratitude spreads upon the countenance of 


near ; 
Presently the well-known step draws 
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| §=done, and without price? Can he not pay her 


| taste and perfect neatness are indispensible to 


| doing, when a little kindly encouragement, a 
little praise, might have stimulated her to con- 


— 


| With asigh we record it: “Has she ? well now, 


PRAISE AMONG THE MARRIED. 


che flies with a happy smile to meet him, and 
together they enter their mutual home. 

What! no sign of surprise ? no new delight 
on his features! 

Does he receive all her attention, as a matter of 
course 2? something looked for, expected, easily 


- the tribute of a glad smile? Alas! he does not 
_ pelieve in praise ; his wife must be disinterested ; : 
must look upon these performances as stern 
duties; if he praise now, and forget to praise 
| again, they may be discontinued. 

She is disappointed, chagrined ; and unless 


. herown comfort, she gradually wearies in well- 


stant exertion. 


_ Many a wife becomes careless of her appear- 
ance because of her husband’s indifference. 
| | Now, in the simple matter of dress—not so 

_ simple, either—how often men think it beneath 
| their notice to approve the choice of their com- 
_ panions! We once remarked to a gentleman, 
I that his wife displayed most admirable taste in 
| her attire, and what think you was his answer? 


a, 


less on hearing her say, “I have a good hus- 
band ;”) we never thought a man wanting in 
dignity who spoke of his wife as being dear to 
him, or quoted her amiability or industry as 
worthy of example before others. Who does 
not esteem the unaffected praise of a husband 
or a wife, above that of all others? No mo- 
tive but love induces either to 


“Speak the gentle words 
That sink into the heart.”’ 


Solomon says, “Her husband he praiseth 
her ;”” and only the morose and reserved, who 
care not to fill the fount.of kindliness by pleas- 
ant words, differ from the sacred writer. 

How many a home have we seen glittering 
with splendor; where glowing marble, from 
Italia’s clime gives a slender weleome to the 
entering guest; where on the walls hang votive 
offering of art that fill the whole soul with 
their beauty ; where the carpets yeild to the 
lightest pressure, and the rich hangings crimson 
the palest cheek! Yet amidst all this show 
and adornings has the proud wife sat, the choic- 
est piece of furniture there—for so her husband 
regards her. Formal and stern, he has thrown 
around her the drapery of his chill heart, and 
it has folded about her like marble. She is 


_ I should hardly know whether she had on a 
wash-gown or asatin dress.” We involuntarily 


i | isiked him ; and thought that the expression her ears—vyet pendants of diamonds drop there- 
_ Upon the countenance of his partner spoke vol- : 


| | willis from, but their shining is like his love, costly and 
| -|cold. We have heard sucha one say, in times 
Now we do like tosee a husband notice gone by, “all this wealth, all this show and 


“my lady,” and nothing more. No outbursts of 
affection in the form of sweet praise fall upon 


such things, even to particularity. We like to 


— 


e purchases of his children, one who never says 


such things 


| | Should express his approbation of neatness and 


i fort that may have been put forth to add to 


: ke mention of them. Indeed not one alone, 


— 


| hear him give his opinion as to whether such 
and such a thing jis. becoming to his wife. We 
| ate pleased tosee a father interested in the little 


_ With a frown, “Oh ! go away ; I don’t care for 
; Suit yourselves.” 
And in household concerns the husband 


| oder; he should be grateful for any little ef- 


his Comfort or pleasure; he should commend 


pride of station would I resign, for one word |, 
of praise from my husband. He never relaxes 
from the loftiness which has made him feared 
among. men; he never speaks to me but with 
measured accents, though he surrounds me with 
Juxuries.”’ 

We wondered not that a stifled sob closed 
the sentence; who had not rather live ina 
cottage, through which the winds revel and 
the raindrops fall, with one in whose heart dwell 
impulses the holiest in our nature, one who is 
pot ashamed or afraid to give flitting commen- 


he good graces of his wife, and at fitting times 


but both should reciprocate the good offices of 


| dation, than in the most gorgeous of earthly pal- 


aces with a companion whose lips are sealed for 


. other. We never esteemed a woman the 


ever to the expression of fondness, sympathy, 
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EARLY RISING. 

Heatrs and long life are almost univer- 
sally associated with early rising ; and we 
are pointed to countless old people, as evi- 
dence of its good effects on the general sys- 
| tem. Canany of our- readers, on the spur 
— of the moment, give a good and conclusive 
reason why health should be attributed to 
this habit? We know that old people get 
_ upearly ; but it is simple because they can't 
sleep. Moderate old age does not require 
much sleep ; hence, in the aged, early ri- 
sing is a necessity, or a convenience, and is 
not a cause of health in itself. There is a 
large class of early risers, very early risers, 
- who may be truly said not to have a day’s 
| health in a year—the thirsty folks, for ex- 
| ample, who drink liquor until midnight, 
; and rise early to get more! Onerof our 
| earliest recollections is, that of ‘‘old soak- 
| ers’? making their ‘devious way” to the 
grog-shop or the tavern bar-room, before 
sunrise, for their morning grog. Early ri- 
sing, to be beneficial, must have two con- 
comitants: to retire early, and on rising, 
to be properly employed. One of the 
most eminent divines in this country 
rese by daylight for many years, and at 
the end of that time became an invalid— 
has traveled the world over for health, and 
has never regained it, nor ever will. It is 
rather an early retiring that does the good, 
by keeping people out of those mischievous 
| practices which darkness favors, and which 
| need not here to be more particularly re- 
ferred to. 

| mother important advantage of reti- 


| ring early is, that the intense stillness of 
| midnight and the early morning hours fa- 


vor that unbroken repose which is the all- 
powerful renovator of the tired system. 
Without, then, the accompaniment of re- 
tiring early, “early rising’? is worse than 
useless, and is positively: mischievous. 
ery person 


infirm, or young children of a mori 


| many’a young woman, has made the 


should be allowed to “have his'| disease} after ten*o” 


—— 
‘sleep out ;’’ otherwise, the duties of the 
day cannot be properly performed; will jy 
necessarily slighted, even by the most con. : 

| 


sclentious. | i 


To all young persons, to students, to the | 
sedentary, and to invalids, the fullest sleep 
that the system will take, without artif. | 
cial means, is the balm of life—without jt 
there can be no restoration to health and 


‘ | 
activity again. Never wake up the sick or | 


j 


lit is a barbarity ; let them wake of then- 


selves, let the care rather be to establish an_ 
‘hour for retiring, so early, that their fal- 
lest sleep may be out before sunrise. 

| Another item of very great importance 
is: Do not hurry up the young and the 
weakly. It is no advantage to pull them | 
out of bed as soon as their eyes are open, || 
nor is it best for the studious, or even for 
the well, who has passed an unusually fa- 
tiguing day, to jump out of bed the mo- 
ment they wake up: let them remain, with- 
out going to sleep again, until the sense of 
wearines passes from the limbs. Natur 
abhors two things: violence and vacum. | 
The sun does not break out at once into || 
the glare of the meridian. The diurnal 
flowers unfold themselves by degrees; nor 
fleetest beasts, nor sprightliest bird, lesp 
at once from its resting-place. By all of | 
which we mean to say, that as no physio- || 
logical truth is more demonstrable, than 
that the brain, and with it the whole ner 
vous system, is recuperated by sleep, ut 4 
of the first importance, as to the well-being 
of the human system, that it have it ful- 
lest measure of it; and to the end, the habit : 
of retiring to bed early should be made m: 
| perative on all- children, and n° ordinary 7 
event should be allowed to interfere with a | 
Its moral healthfulness is not less impor | 


| tant than its physical. Many 4 young mae, | 


step:towatds degradation, and \ 
clock at night; at 
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| Son was not with him a thing set apart for 


| Which he embodied passages of Scripture. 
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hour, the year round, the old, the middle. 
aged, and the young, should be in bed; and 
then the early rising will take care of itself, 
the incalculable accompaniment of a 
| fally-rested body and a renovated brain. 
— We repeat it, there 1s neither wisdom, nor 
safety, nor health, in early rising in itself ; 
but there is all of them in the persistent 
| practice of retiring to bed at an early hour, 


winter and summer.—D yr. //ald. | 
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WIFE OF JOHN FLAXMAN. 

The name of John Flaxman is among thie 
most distinguished of British sculptors; 
and after reading an account of his life, by 
hiseloquent biographer, Allan Cunningham, 
| ove cannot refrain from believing that the 
world never contained a better man. 

His mind was earnest, enthusiastic, and 
| highly poetic; his temper serene; his affec- 
_ tons warm and benevolent; and his whole 
_ character shone with the angelic light of pure 
disinterestedness, and cheerful picty. Reli- 


Occasional use, regarded only for the sake o 
: the world’s opinion, or because the world | 
| has lost its attraction—it was the vivifying 
; principle of his existence—it guided every 
- feeling, was blended with every thought, 
and passed into every action. In this dis- 
honest hypocritical world, a simple-minded, 
sincere man must necessarily be considered 
Very peculiar; and John Flaxman was so 
regarded. He was peculiar in his religious 
| Opinions; being a receiver of the doctrines 
of the New Jeruselem, or, in other words, a 
believer in the writings of Swedenborg. 
Much of the simplicity and spirituality of 
i his character is reflected in his marbles and 
drawings; they are remarkable for an ex- 
Presssion of serene loveliness and quiet de- 
Votion, His favorite works were those by 


In early life, Flaxman was poor, and his 


by making drawings and designs for the 
celebrated porcelain manufactory of the 
Wedgewoods. When he became eminent, 
he loved to allude to these humble labors of 
early life; and since his death the models 
have been eagerly sought after. Butthough 
Flaxman was largely endowed with genius, 
he found norovyalroad to fame. JHle met 
with mortifications and disappointments, 
and gained final success only by the most la- 
borious industry. ‘From his twentieth to 
his twenty-seventh yearhe lived, as all 
young artists must do who have no other for- 
tune than clear heads and clever hands. His 
labors for the Wedgewoods mantained him; 
but he was no lover of jovial circles, and was 
abstemious in all things save a hungering 
and thristing for knowledge.” se 
‘Inthe year 1782, when twenty-seven 
years old, he quitted the paternal roof, hired 
a small house and studio in Wardour street, 
collected a simall stock of choice models, 
set his sketches in good order, and took 
unto himself a wife, Ann Denman, one 
whom he had long loved, and one who well 


‘and accomplished, had a taste for art and 


‘literature, was skillful in French and Ital-— 


ian, and, like her husband, had acquired 


some knowledge of the Greek. But what |} 


was better than all, she was an enthusiastic 
admirer of his genius—she cheered and en- 
couraged him in his moments of despon- 
dency—regulated modestly.and prudently 
his domestic economy—arranged his draw- 
ings—managed now and then his correspon- 
dence, and acted in all particulars so that it 
seemed as if the church, in performing a 
marriage, had accomplished a miracle, and 
blended them really into one flesh and one 
blood. ‘That tranquility of mind, so es- 


| sential to those who live by thought, 


was of his household; and the sculptor, 
happy in the company of one who had taste 
and enthusiasm, soon renewed with double 


health feeble. He used to support himself 


zeal the studies which courtship and matri- 


She was amia le 


— 
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mony had for a time interrupted. He had 
never doubted that inthe company of her 
whom he loved he should be able to v ork 
with an.intenser spirit; but of another opin- 
ion was Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘So Flax- 
man,’ said the President one day, as he 


' chanced to meet him, ‘I am told you are 


mairied; if so sir, I tell you you are ruined 
for an artist. Flaxman went home, sat 
down beside his wife, took her hand, and 
said with a smile, ‘I am ruined for an ar- 
tist.’ ‘John,’ said she, ‘how has this hap- 
pened, and who has done it?’ ‘It happened,’ 
said he, ‘in the church, and Ann Denman has 
done it; I met sir Joshua Reynolds just now 
and he said marriage had ruined me in my 


profession.” 

“Tor a moment a cloud hung on Flax- 
man’s brow; but this worthy couple under- 
stood each other too well, to have their hap- 
piness seriously marred by the unguarded and 
peevish remark of a wealthy old bachelor. 
They were proud, determined people, who 
asked no one’s advice, who shared their do- 
mestic secrets with none of their neighbors, 
and lived as if they were unconscious that 
they were in the midst of a luxurious city. 
‘Ann,’ said the sculptor, ‘I have long 
thought that I could not rise to distinction 
in art without studying in Italy, but these 
words’ of Reynolds have determined me. I 
shall go to Rome as soon as my affairs are 
fit to be left; and to show him that wedlock 
is fora man’s good, rather than his harm, 
you shall accompany me. If I remain here, 


those noble works of art which are to sight 
of a sculptor what learning is to a man of 
genius, and you will lie under the charge of 
detaining me,’ In this resolution Mrs. 


over their expenditure. No assistance was 
| proffered by the Academy, nor was any 


‘asked; and five years elapsed, from the 


devout feelings of this singular man; there — 
was no ostentatious display of piety, nay, | 


sociality, but he was a reader of the Serip- 


I shall be accused of ignorance concerning’ 


- 


day 
of the memorable speech of the President be. 


fore Flaxman, by incessant study and Js. | 
bor, had accumulated means of departing 
for Italy. "| 

“The image of Flaxman’s household im. _ 
mediately after his marriage is preserved in 
the discription of one who respected his ge- 
nius and his worth. ‘I remember him well, | 
so do I his wife, and also his humble litle 
house in Wardour street. All was neat, 
nay elegant; the figures from which he stud- 
ied were the fairest that could be had, and 
all in his studio was propriety and order. © 
But what struck me most was that air of 
devout quiet which reigned eve: ywhere; the 
‘models which he made, and the designs 
which he drew, were not more serene than — 
he was himself; and his wife had that meek 
composure of manner which he so much | 
loved in art. Yet better than all, was the | 


he was in some sort a lover of mirth and | 


tures, and a worshipper of sincerity, and if 
ever purity visited the earth, she resided with 
John Flaxman.”’ 

At Rome, Flaxman, like most other ar 
tists, was obliged to do ‘something for his i 
support. He was employed by persons ofhis 
own nition tomake illustrations of Homer, | 
JEschylus, and Dante. These splended 
works procured him extensive reputation 
“The illustrations of Homer were for Mrs 
Hare Nayler, at the price of some fifteen 
shillings a-piece: but the fame which they — 
brought to the name of Flaxman 
than a recompense. Long ere this mr 
life he had shown, in numerous instane 
that he regarded gold only as 4 — 
barter for food and raiment, and ah | 
abled him to realize, in benevolent d | 
the generous wishes of his heart. a 
fountain whence splendor, honor, 4" | : 


it | 
spect might flow, he never consider f 


—_ 
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| to prepare themselves in silence for the | | 
| journey, to inform no one of their intentions, | i 
and to set meantime a still stricter watch : 
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_and ina plain dress, and from a frugal | have associated with the noble and tlie weal- 
table, he appeared among the rich and the | thy nad his meek and placid character al- 
EB séiled, neither seeking their notice nor shun- lowed him to form sucly wishes. But he 
~ ping it. In all these sentiments his wife | loved his home, and gave himself up to the . 
hared. Those who desire to see Flaxman' quiet, tasteful amusements of his own fires 
aright during his seven years’ study in Italy,| side. Sir Thomas Lawrence said, ‘His 
must not forget to admit into the picture solitude was made enjoyment to him by a || 
the modest matron who was ever at his side, | fancy teeming with images of tenderness, | 
|| Be aiding him by her knowledge and directing) purity, or grandeur.” Drawing was at once | 
» [him byher taste. She was none of tlrose| his business and his recreation. His biog- 
i knowing dames who hold their Iords in aj rapher says, ‘‘there is a prodigious afflu- 
sort of invisible vassalage, or with submis- | ence of imagination in all his sketches and 


— 


|! sion on their lips, and rebellion in their) drawings; and shops, studio, and sketch- | 

| | hearts, make the victimr walk as suits their) books exibit them: in hundred&’—nay, in | 

| sovereign will and pleasure. No—they thousands. To name all his sketches would || 


loved each other truly—they read the same occupy many pages, and to describe them, | 
books—thought the same thoughts—prized | at the rate of five lines each, would be to 
the same friends—and, like bones of the} compose a volume. Some of his, illustra- |, 
same bosom, were at peace with each other, tions of the Pilgrim’s Progress equal that 
and had no wish to be seperated. ‘Their| religious romance in simplicity, and far 
|| residence was in the Via Felice; and all| surpass it in loftiness; something of the 
| | who wished to be distinguished for taste or! same sort may be said of his designs for 
genius were visitors of the sculptor’s hum- Sotheby's translation of Oberon—forty in | 
abode. number. But. the work.on which his fancy | 
| “After a residence of more than seven! most delighted to expatiate was Hesiod. |: 
years in Rome Flaxman returned to Eng-;| He loved the days of innocence and theage | 
land, hired a modest house in Buckingham , of gold, when philosophers went barefooted, |, 
Street; erected shops and studios; arranged | kings held the plough, princesses washed |, 
his models and his marbles; and resolved ‘their own. linen, and poets sung, like the 
, @ to try his fortune in poetic sculpture.” | northern minstrel, for food and raiment. 
= “For this,” says the poet Campbell, ‘‘he| There are thirty-six illustrations; and for || 
: | had an expansion of fancy, elevation of| simplicity, loveliness, and grace, they faisly 
thought, a holy beauty of feeling. His fe-| rival any of his other works.” 
&& i] male forms may want finished luxuriance,| In dress Flaxman was plain as if he be- 
. | but they have a charm more expressive and’! longed to tlie Sociéty of Friends. Unlike 
inexpressible, from the vestal purity of his most of his brother artists, he kept no coach | 
| sentiment, than finish could have: given | or servants in livery. To the men he em- : 
| them,” ployed, he was extremely liberal and kind. 
| Those who had hitherto supposed Sir| ‘When they were ill, he continued their % 
| | Joshua Reynolds was in the right, when he | wages, and paid their doctor's bill. He tf ' 
said wedlock must spoil Flaxman for anar-| made himself acquainted with their wants, 
| || tist, now began to think they could derive | and with their families, and aided them in 
| some honor from being associated with | the most agreeable and delicate way. Ifany : 
him; and he was unanimously elected a| of them were unavoidably. absent, he said, | 
member of the Royal Academy. His fame| ‘Providence made six days for work in the 
W48 now so well established, that he might | week; take your full wages.’ He was so | 


~ 


— 
7 
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ven 


— 


{| generally beloved, and so widely known, | either : its history must be curious.” “Cy 


that if you stopped a tipsy mason in the | rious, no doubt,” said the Other, “we ean 

street, and asked him what he thought of easily make a history of it. What is | 
1! John Flaxman, he would answer, “The best without its genealogy ?——-was it not m ans | 
master God ever made.’ Noalloy of mean- | the reign of the illustrious Ching-Fu, by | 
ness mingled with his nature. He has one of the muses of China, to hold the. 
been known to return part of the money ‘golden maxims of Confucius?” “And ob: 

for a monument when he thought the price tained in barter,”’ continued the other, 


too high. glass beads and twopenny knyes, by | 
Aneminent artist said of him, ‘‘Flaxman | of those wondering genii called jn Britain | 
is inaccessible either to censure or praise— ! trading captains?” Flaxman smiled at this 
he is proud but not shy; diflident but not , history, aud forthwith set to work with pen 
retiring—as plain as a peasant in his dress, | and pencil. 
and as humble as the rudest clown, yet even! He composed a poem of some hundred | 
all that unites in making up this remarkable lines describing the adventures of the cas- 
mixture of simplicity and genins—and were ket. A princess of China is informed by a | 
|; you to try any other ingredients, may I be | nightengale that there is a splended casket _ 
hanged if you would form so glorious a|in the bowers of paradise, guarded by genii 
creature!” He paused a little, and added, |—she obtains the wonderful treasure—a 
} : “T wish he would not bow so low to the / magician, riding through the air on winged 
lowly—his civilty oppresses.”’ tigers, wishes to fill the box with spells and 
A distinguished sculptor being asked con- | magic—The princess and her sisters hurl 
cerning [laxman’s mode of study and his | the enchanter down amid hissing serpents _ 
conversation, replied, “I cannot tell you. ‘and sulphurous flame. 
| He lived as if he did not belong to the| ‘The casket is deposited on Mount Her- 
world—his ways were not our ways. He; mon--the genii bestow it on a good poet, 
had odd fashions—he dressed—-you know | who fills it with virtuous maxims and ver- 
how he dressed; he dined at one—wronght | ses, and an angel guards it. The poet dies 
after dinner, which no other artist does—|and another has possession of it; at first 
drank tea at six; and then sir; no one ever | his strains are pure and virtuous; but hein 
found him in the evening parties of the | dulges in wanton. thoughts, and indignant 
|| rich or the noble: he was happy at home, angels snatch the casket away—They float 
|}; and so he kept himself; of all the members through the air with the precious burden, 
| of the Academy, the man whom I know | and deliver it to the sea-maids and tritons, 
least of is Flaxman.”’ | who with shout and song convey it across 
Bs His conversation was more frequently | the ocean; the Genius of the British Isle 
| lively, gay, and eloquent than serious The finally receives it. ‘Ten sketches in pencil | 
following circumstance will give an idea of | illustrated the story. eH 
the sports of fancy in which he sometimes! A. similar effort of his genius, was dedi- 
indulged. He once bought a small Chinese | tated to his wife, in a manner alike aflee- 
casket, of very rich workmanship, and | tionate and tasteful. ay 
gave it to his wife and sister. The ladies! He caused a quarto volume to be male, 
placed it upon the table before them, and | in which he wrote the story and illustrates 
while the sculptor was sketching, began to| the adventures of a Christian hero, ” | 
talk about the present, ‘This is a pretty | goes ont into the world to protect them , , 
| one, “and not made yesterday | aid the suffering, and punish the 


| 


5 


holy atmosphere. 


|| side, and between is written, “I'o Ann Flax- 


|, duces the subject: “The anniversary of your 


qi filling the dispensations of Providence; he 
i becomes the associate of Faith, Hope, and 
a Charity, and, as universal Benevolence, is. 


a 

‘i 

? 
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‘Temptations in every form surround him— 
~ good and evil spirits contend for victory— 
his own passions are around him in terrific 
shapes—he follows a guardian angel, and 
escapes all dangers—becomes a purified 
spirit, and is commissioned to watch : 
over the good onearth. In this capacity he | 
spreads spiritual light around, watches over 
‘unocence, and protects the oppressed. 
"he sketches, which are forty in number, 
are delicate, graceful, full of poetic beauty, 
and surrounded as it were, by a serene and | 
“On the first page of 
this book was drawn a dove, with ar olive- 
branch in her mouth; an angel is on each 


'man;’ below, two hands are clasped, as at 
the altar, two cherubs bear a garland, and 
_ the following inscription to his wife intro- 


- birthday calls on me to be grateful for four: 
_ teen happy years passed in your society. 
_ Accept the tribute of these sketches, which, 
under the allegory of a knight errant’s ad- 
_ ventures, indicate the trials of virtue and 
the conquest of vice, preparatory to a hap- 
pier state of existence’ After the hero is 
| called to the spiritual world, and blest with 
a celestial union, he is armed with power, 
for the exercise of his ministry, and for ful- 


emploved in acts of mercy. Jolin Flax- 
man, October 2, 1796.’ 

“For thirty-eight years Flaxman lived 
wedded. His health was generally good, 


his spirits ever equal; and his wife, to whom 


's fame was happiness, had been always at 
gent woman, a collector too of drawings 


of whose designs and prints she had amas- 
- Sed more than a thousand. Her husband 


and 


his side. She was a most cheerful,.intelli- | 


and sketches, and an admirer of ‘Stothard, 


| paid her the double respect due to affection 
( talent, and when any difficulty in com- 


— — 


position ocewrred, he would say, with a 


smile, ‘Ask Mrs. Flaxman, she is my dic- 
tionary.” She maintained the simplicity 
and dignity of her husband, and refused all 
presents of paintings, or drawings, or books, 
unless some reciprocal interchange were 
made. It is almost needless to say that 
Flaxman loved such a woman very tenderly. 
The hour of their seperation approached— 
she fell ill and died in the year 1820, and 
from the time of this bereavement sone- 
thing like a lethargy came over his spirit. 
~ “He was now in his sixty-sixth year, and 
surrounded with the applause of the world. 
His studios were fited with orders and com- 
missions. His sister—a lady of taste and 
talent like his own—and his wife’s sister, 
were of his household; but {she who had 
shared all his joys and sorrows was gone, 
and nothing could comfort him.” 

He continued, however, the same habits 
of industry, the same kind interest in the 
situation amd wishes of others, the same 
cheerful intercourse with his few cherished 
friends. His health was feeble, but he suf- 
fered little, 

One morning a stranger called upon him, 
and, presenting a book, said, ‘This work 
was sent to you by an Italian artist, and I 


am requested to apologise for its extraordi- 


nary dedication. It was generally believed 
throughout Italy that you were dead; and 
my friend, wishing to show the world how 
nich he esteemed your genius, has in- 
scribed his book “41 ombra di Flarman,’ | To 
the shade of Flarman.| No sooner was it 
published, than the report of your death 
was contradicted; and the author, affected 
by his mistake, (which he rejoices to find a 
mistake) begs you will receive his work as 
an apology.” 7 

Ylaxman smiled—accepted the volume 
with una Tected modesty, and mentioned the. 
circumstance as ctirious to his own family, 
and of his friends.” | 


| This singular ocearrence happened on the 


— 
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24 of December. The next day he took a ‘said, “in his own small circle of affection ; 
cold, from which he never recovered. He enduring pain, but full of meekness, grat. 
died peacefully, as he had lived. ‘The fol-' tude, and faith !’’ —Mrs. Child. | 
lowing words are inscribed on his tomb. aunaent oe : 
‘John Flaxman, R. A. P. S., whose Some one speaking of new-year’s ptes- 
mortal life was a constant preparation for a| €@ts. vt he “The best thing to give to your 
blessed immortality; his angelic spirit re-| ©MeMY 38, forgiveness; to your opponent, 
turned to the Divine Giver, on the 7th of tolerance; to a friend, your heart; to your _ 


December, 1826, in the seventy-second year children, a good example; to your father, 
of his age.’’ deference; to your mother, love; to yourself 


‘Peace be with the memory of him who respect; to all men, ear to God, obedi- 
died,’ as Sir Thomas Lawrence happily ‘ ence. 


IS NOBLE? 


Wuar is noble? to inherit | 
Wealth, estate, and proud degree? 
There must be some other merit, : 
Higher yet than these for me. 
Something greater far must enter 
Into life’s majestic span; 
Fitted to create and centre 
True nobility in man! 


= 


What is noble? ’tis the finer | 
Portion of our mind and _ heart: 
Linked to something still diviner 
Than mere language can impart; 
Ever prompting—ever seeing 
Some improvement yet to plan; : 
To uplift our fellow-being— 
And like man to feel for man! 


What is noble? is the sabre | 
: Nobler than the humble spade? | 
| There’s a dignity in labor | 
| _ Truer than e’er Pomp arrayed ! 
| He who seeks the mind’s improvement : | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Aids the world—in aiding mind! 
Every great, commanding movement i 
Serves not one—but all mankind. | 


O’er the Forge’s heat and ashes— 
O’er the Engine’s iron heaad— 
Where the rapid Shuttle flashes, : 
: And the Spindle winds its thread; | 

. | There is labor lowly tending 


| 

: Ba Each requirement of the hour; | 
| | There is genius still extending | ) 

Science and its world of power! : 


“= 
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red "the other day, which has suggested 


cate to you. 
: | ought to call her a lady, for she considers 
_ herself so, and is so regarded by the world, 
| though I cannot say of her, as Aunt Phii- 
| lis is wont to say of any one she specially 
' | admires, that ‘‘she isa lady what 2s a lady.”’ 


| Cause my picture would be too readily re- 


then go away and talk about them. When 


LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. 


For the Aurora. 


LE[TER TO YOUNG LADIES. 


NUMBER X. 


My pear Girts:—A circumstance occur- 


several thoughts I would like to communi- 
A. lady—yes, I suppose I 


She says, she can always get along pleas- 
antly with one of this description, and I 
believe Aunt Phillis’s experience, in this 
_ particular, very much resembles that of the 
rest of mankind. Well, as I was going to 
say, this lady, whom we will call Mrs. 
_ Ames, lives in close proximity to Mrs. 
| Beams, who is many years younger than 
| herself, a sweet, innocent creature, sensitive 
as the trembling mimosa, modest and re- 
tiring, disinclined to resent the air of supe- 
_riority which it always pleases Mrs. Ames 
to assume in her presence. 

Meeting Mrs. Beams the other morning, 
Mrs.Amessaid to her But no, upon second 
| thought, I will not tell you what she said. 
_ First, because I can come to the point I 
have in view without it, and secondly, be- 


cognized if I should repeat the conversa- 
tion, and might give offence, as it is fact 
and not fiction, I amrelating. Suffice it te 
say, she said things to Mrs. Beams, which 
brought tears to her eyes, and inflicted deep 
wounds upon her sensitive spirit. As she 
was about taking her leave she said, by way 
of self-justification: “You know, Mrs. 
_ Beams, that I am a straight-forward, out- 
Spoken woman, I always say just what I 
think. I am none of your deceiful people, 
Who smooth things over to one’s face and 


wrong, I go, like a true friend, and tell 
them of it.’”” How many a poisoned arrow, 
directed by envy, has been hurled under the 
guise of commendable candor and friendly 
interest in the welfare of another. How 
often are the best feelings of the human 
heart lascerated, and that confidence, which 
lies at the foundation of all social happi- 
ness, destroyed, by ill-will concealed under 
such pretexts as these. 

The practical lesson I would wish you to 
learn, my dear ‘girls, is this: There is no 
merit in being straight-forward and out- 
spoken, in Mrs. Ames’ sense of those terms. 
The woman who always speaks just what 


| she thinks is dangerous to the peace of the ~ 


family circle and of the community in which 
she lives. If all acted on this principle, 
and expressed without reserve, every 
thought that chanced to enter their minds, 
society would soon become intolerable. It 
is our duty to keep our thoughts to our- 
selves, whenever their expression would in- 
jure either the feelings or the reputation of 
others, unless we have reason to believe 
than an amount of good, more than sufficient 
to counterbalance the evil, can be accom- 
plished by expressing them. 7 

You will, in your pilgrimage through 
life, doubtless meet with persons who will 
say the most cruel and offensive things, and 
then take credit to themselves for so doing. 
They will boast that they do not belong to 
the mealy-mouthed class of’ persons. Pity 
they didn’t; this world would be a much 
more agreeable place to live in if some 
mouths were a little more mealy than they 
are. Such persons will ride rough-shod 
over your feelings, leaving, as Sidney Smith 
‘says, ‘‘the foot-prints of their steeds upon 
your hearts,’’ and then call on you to ad- 
mire their independence and straight-for- 
wardness. 

‘‘By other people’s faults wise men cor- 
rect their own,”’ | 


any of my neighbors do what I think is 


‘make of this class of persons is, to observe 


and the best'use you can 


— 
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these respects, though equally worthy in 


| complish this object, it is not necessary to 
be eitheruntruthful er insincere. “The ebli- | 
gation te suppress our sentiments, whenever | 


LETTER TO YOUNG LADIES. 


their errors, for the purpose of avoiding 
them. Strive to acquire the power of per- 
ceiving the feelings of ethers, and cultivate 
the habit of selecting from among your 
thoughts such as are best calculated to 
make those with whom you converse feel 
‘comfortable and happy, unless peculiar cir- 
cumstances render it plainly your duty to 
communicate unpleasant truth. 


There is another fault, however, ‘the op- | 


posite of the-one under consideration, mito 
which there is danger ef falling; it is that 
of sacrificing truth and sincerity for the 
sake of saying what will be agreeable to 
others. It is perfectly proper and right that 
you should desire to be p'easing and enter- 
taining to all those into whose society you 
are thrown, whether their society is particu- 
larly interesting te you or not. I have 
known girls who would take a great deal of 
pains to be agreeable when in the company 
of those whose manners and conversation 
were particularly pleasing te themselves, 
while in the presence of others, less favored 


other and more important particulars, they 
would be as glum and ferbidding-as though 
a pleasant thought had never entered their 
heads, or a pleasant werd escaped their lips. 


7 


utter what is not Sincerely believed 
true, is quite another. 
Some persons are so very 


to be 


quently draw on their laaaginations 
bellishments to the incidents they 
until their perception of truth 


for 


becomes $0 


This is.a most pernicious habit, and those 


ing In conversation than these whose state. 
ments can be received without any dedne- 


being incompatible with politeness and the 


among their most essential elements. Those 


removed from the meanness of deception, 
The inherently selfish and vulgar may be 


what és a lady,’”’ will do neither. 


well to your own hearts; if all is right there, 


This is proof of a very selfish and unlovely 
disposition. The gind who has a really kind 
heart will remember that the happiness of 
those who are not prepossessing in their 
appearance and manners is just -as valuable 
as that of the most highhy-cultivated and 
refined; and if she ean make one half hour, 


or even five minutes of this short life, pass 


more pleasantly than it etherwise would, to 
any deserving person in whose seciety she 
may be thrown, she will feel that it is an 
olject worthy of her efforts. But, to ac 


7 ANXlous to 
please in conversation that they will fre. 


relate, 


confused that they seem scarcely able to dis. 
cern between the imaginary and the real. | 


who fall into it are really far less interest. 


tions. ‘Truth and sincerity, so far fom 
highest grade of conversational power, are 
who are most truly polite, and whose 


tal resources are most abundant are farthest 


tempted to seem what they are got, aud to 

express sentiments they do not feel, or, like — 
our friend, Mrs. Ames, they may give full 
vent _to their ill-nature, and call it frankness 
and openness of character. But, the “lady 


Let me entreat you, my dear girls, to look | 


) there will be Tittle to blame in your exter | 


nal conduct. A more perfect rule of po 


-liteness than Lord Chesterfield ever penne, 


do ye even so to them.” 
aims to throw the semblance of this vit 
ever:the external conduct, but Christiantty 
alone, can fix its seat permanently in the 
heart. 


their expression would be more disagreeable 


Very affectionately 


Ir the way to heaven be nar row, it 


than useful, is one thing, and ‘the right to. 


endless life. 


— 


is found in these words, ‘All things what: | 
soever ye would that men should do to you, 
Good breeding | 
yirtue 


into 
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TQ 4 FRIBED. 


the Aurora, 
INSCRIBED TO A FRIEND. | 


BY MAUD. 


A sTREAMLET rose amid the flowers, . ) 
And.murmured onward to the sea, 

And, wandering on through sunny bewers, 
It ’wakened sweetest melody. 


Beauty lay mirrored in its face 

When, softly sleeping in the dell, 
Bright shadows from the passing cloud 
Upon its bosom lightly fell. 


The whispering leaves above it played 

A chorus to its gladsome song; 
And sweetest flowers looked up, and smiled 

A blessing, as it tripped along. 


Still gathering strength, it onward pressed, 
Its every ripple full of glee; : 
Forever singing its glad song, 
Still, ever making melody. 


But now rude rocks their forms oppose 

To check the streamlet’s joyous way, 

And saddened notes break on the ear | | 
Amid the troubled water’s play. 


A dread comes o’er us, as we gaze, 
_ And catch the notes so sadly sweet, 

That hastily our brooklet tends 

Towards yon deep sea where waters meet. : 


We dread to think the stream we loved 
Must be engulphed and lost to view; 
But He who guided in its course 

_ Will guide it through the waters too. 


Submissive to the hand that guides, 

Though storms shall gather, ‘‘all is well,’”’ 
Love and adore, with earnest faith 

Then shall glad notes your triumph swell. 
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TRIALS OF A DAUGHTER. 


For the Aurora. | 
TRIALS OF A DAUGHTER © 


WEOSE PARENTS PUT NOT TRUST IN GOD. 


BY PORTIA IRA. 


Tre tops of the long chain of mountains 
in the west were gilded by the soft rays of 
autumn’s setting sun, while they threw their 
shadows over a magnificent mansion in the 
distance, from whence they were watched 
by an inmate that lay near the window, on 
a bed of disease. Each fading beam re- 


ceived her last admiring gaze, and Were} 


counted forever gone from her, as she felt 
the sad truth more firmly fixed, at each hur- 
ried respiration, that ere those streams of 
light again played among the towering 
branches of the tall trees that proudly waved 
at the gentle touch of the passing’ breeze, 
she would have realized the change from 
life unto death. 

beautiful!’ the invalid exclaimed, 
in a firm, but excited tone. ‘Yet,’ she 
continued, ‘‘those scenes, however attrac- 
tive, however lovely, have no magic power 
to dispel pain, or stay the hand of death. I 
have watched them often when health and 
pleasure were my patrons; and often too, 


since sickness and suffering have become | 


my daily companions; but in these different 


accompaniments I have only regarded them 


as I would have done a beautiful landscape 


from the hand of an artist with whom I) 


was unacquainted; never thinking of that 


Artisan who pencilled them in His might, 
and breathed upon them the varied hues of 


Spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 


‘Neither have I contemplated the lesson 


they so plainly teach. Tobe born, to be 
decorated with beanty, to be robbed of it, to 
decay and moulder back to dust, is the fate 
of.our race. While the’ spirit, that. ever- 
living principle, takes its flight to that un- 
known world, from whence there is no re- 
turn, Norhave I meditated a choice of 


places in the future. But my child!” she 
suddenly exclaimed, “bring her to me, that 
I may once again kiss her Precious lips, 
and press her idolized form to my bosom 
for the last time, and commend her into the 


hands of her fond father—soon to be her 


only parent—to protect and nourish her 


Yes, keep her from the chilling touch of the 
‘first season of life; shield her from thesy)- 
try atmosphere of the second; teach her the _ 
value of a full harvest in autumn; learnher 
to philosophise the loss of pleasure in win- _ 
ter, and to heroically leave all things that . 
would dare invite her stay when death | 
calls.”’ 


~ - 


But a few moments after the farewell — 
pressure was given to the extended hands of | 
the many that stood around the dying bed 
of the faded one; shattered in full bloom, , 
’midst wealth and luxury, when the soul 
left the clay, and was borne hence. | 


Tears, sighs, nor intense desize could — 
keep her longer among the bright and gay _ 
objects which surrounded her on earth. | 

Thus passed away one whose philosophy _ 
had ever reconciled her to the changes 0 — 
which she was subject. Her well-cultured _ 
morals, and refined nature, rendered her 
amiable, kind and benevolent, while her 
expanded intellect crowned her with interest 
and admiration. The talented and gifted 
regarded her with profuse admiration. The | 
vain and gay sought her attentions, for the | 
honor they.conferred. Wealth and splen- 
dor made her a woman of the world, full of 
sway and influence. She was a noble and 
excellent wife, was devotedly loved by an 1 
affectionate husband. Deeper, deeper than | 
the dagger’s point, her death stabbed him. . 
His hope, his joy, his ald were taken. He, 
who had no consolation on earth, nor 
heaven, was without a prop, entirely - 
of support. He sought the wine-cup a | 
brief redress from his pangs; he found - : 
he sought—a, Lethe for his woes. Int 
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he continued to revel, till lost to every thing 
put inebriation. His property was squan- 
dered; his little daughter, once the idol of 


| wealth and fond hearts, the caption of life 


to doating parents, was now uncared for 
and unattended. But a few fleeting years, 
and death claimed him his victim; then that 
little trust, that lovely ‘‘morning glory,” as 
her mother was wont in fondness to call 


~her—Spomea being her name—was left 
homeless, penniless, friendless. 


Remember in whose charge her dying 
mother left her. Not in the hands of God; 
no, no, to Him she never looked, never 
prayed. At the throne of the great I Am 
she never bowed in faith, and asked for 
mercy, blessings, and protection for her 


child. The little ‘‘morning glory”’ lost its 


beanty and delicate fragrance, ere the first 
season of blooming was over. Deprived of 
wealth, and that honor her high birth 
transiently gave, she, too; was deprived of 
friends. Entering upon the verge of woman- 
hood, with nothing to call her own but dis- 


_ approving looks, frowns of contempt, or, 
_ What is as little inviting, the cold pity of 


the disinterested, where was she to turn for 
shelter from the infectious dews of night, 
and the sickening rays of a noon+day sun? 
Beneath the roof of menials she had to beg 
‘place to rest her aching liead, and where 
her throobing heart’ could welter in its 
agony, undisturbed by the scoffs of the 
heartless, From place to place she was 
driven, as a worthless and unnecessary ex- 
pense and evil. Months had rolled by, and 


each day brought new and harder trials for. 


that young and blighted heart. She re- 
alized her forlorn condition, sighed for 
friends to whom she could pour out her 
sorrows. she cried, ‘‘for but one 


Kindred, to unite a heart of sympathy to. 
mine, that is breaking, and yet will not | 


That our tears might mingle, and 
Is be so copious as to bathe the extended 


wounds that remain: fresh in my bosom. | 


Where is the blessedness promised to the 
meek and humble? Am I not in the very 
lowest vault of humility, and yet I find no 
balm for my woes.” Frantic with grief, 
wild in- despair, she sought her mother’s 


grave, and, in. her great necessities, pros-— 


trated herself, and implored assistance from 
that unfailing source from whence her 
mother had never asked a blessing for her. 
Driven by night to seek shelter, she as- 
cended the beautiful slope to the stately 
edifice that had been the home of her 
parents in happier days, and her own birth- 
place. 


“Kind lady,” she timidly and tremblingly 
“beneath this roof I was. 


expostulated, 
born into this world.of wretchedness. From 
place to place I have roved, in search of 
some one possessing that compassion that 
will aid in relieving the sorrows of the ban- 
ished. your door I am instinctively led 
from my mother’s grave, where the first 
fervent petition to God for succor ever es- 
caped my lips.. Iask not for case and hap- 
piness. What I once disdained I now 
would gladly accept. I aspire to no higher 
place than a servant’s office, will you not 
grant that to an innocent girl that has not 
where to rest her head? Mrs. Petres, the 
lady with whom she was pleading, was 
moved to tears of pity, and took the un- 
happy girl by the hand, told her to make 
that her home, she would be her friend as 
long as she conducted herself well. Spo- 
uea’s heart leaped forth with emotion at 
those gentle and kind expressions. By ter 
industry and amiable disposition she soon 
won the confidence and esteem of Mrs. 
Petres, who was a high-minded woman, 
ready to-lend an assisting hand to the neidy 
and distressed. Spomea had learned by 
misfortune what she would never have 
known by example or obtained without ex- 
perience, that rather than incur the die-. 
pleasure of those upon whom. she was de- 
pendent, to yield her sonse of wrong to 
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what they might consider right, or justly | more than a domestic. You had bites | 
theirs, or what was at least their power. By | trying to catch him yourself.” | 
this course and every-day sacrifices, she} YJ] do all I cam for Spomes, thoncht 
|} managed to maintain a home with Mrs. | Lizzie, while her mother, and a Ja dy a. 
| Petres’ and her routine of visitors, that | had just entered, continued discussing the 
were so exacting with her. Spomea’s beauty | wonder of such an alliance for the famed | 
and superior intellect was often a source of | young preacher. 
| annoyance to the gay butterflies that flitted 
about Mrs. Petre’s, hoping to win admira- 
i; tion from the beaux they chaneed to meet 
at her house; for, in spite of her humble 
condition, she was admired by the sensible, 
who had perception beyond the surface of 
things, and souls to appreciate objects for 
their intrinsic value, aside from all associ- 
ated relations. 3 


A few days after this conversation Mrs. 
Iris entered Mrs. Petres’ room very much 
excited; she said she ‘‘missed a locket, con- 
taining a miniature of her only sister, soon 
|after Spomea left her house that day,” she 
having been sent by Mrs. Petres on some 
errand, and she ‘‘recollected to have seen 
the edge of a black ribbon round her neck, | 
almrost concealed, which led her so fully to 

Mammas were made to vie with each suspect her having taken it.’’ Mrs. Petres 
other in the attractive appearance of their /at once called the girl up, and made the i 
daughters, by a young minister of consider- charge known unto her. She was instantly - 
able distinction locating im their town, | eonvulsed with indignation. ‘Do you ac- 
while the daughters themselves were busy cuse me,”’ she said, “of stealing your locket? | 
consulting art in arranging their charms to True, I am a poor dependent, but not a 


be most bewitching. But Mr. Huntington | thief, am, as it were, alone on earth; 1 
was not so easily blinded by artifice as| have neither relations nor friends, neither — 
those possessing less penetration and com- have } character with the world; but in this 
mon sense. By-the-by, mothers and throbbing bosom beats as pure, as noble, | 
|| daughters were struck with bothhorror and | as high-born principles, as ever existed in | 
_ astonishment at his marked attentions to|the breast of mortal! Such principles 1 
Spomea D’ Auston. | claim, they are justly mine. You, mor no 
Dr. Iris and family had been but a few | other being can take them from me. Thank : 
months residents of that place, during | God, I can retain them. True, you can 
which time they had grown quite intimate pose me to the few that know me, make 
at Mr. Petres’, sae them ridicule and despise me, and do i 
“Oh, Lizzie,” said Mrs. Iris to her | yourselves, but I'll have the infinite sai | 
daughter, ‘‘could you think it possible that | faction of knowing I am honest, pur 
Mr. Huntington would think of marrying ; innocent. ine : 
| that girl Mrs. Petres has to keep house for| Mrs. Iris saw a glimpse of the same blac | 
her?” lribbon, she took hold of it and drew It 


“Well, mamma, I wish he would, for I| from the girls bosom; it was the ideas | 
| dothink she is one of the sweetest girls [| picture set in fine gold, such a6 18 ate 
ever saw. I really love her, she is intelli- |found. Spomea made an effort to ey A \ 
gent and really pious; she would make a| crying, ‘‘it is my mother’s, you =e oA 
| minister an angel of a wife.” i have it, you shall not! I'll never, sill 
“Do hush, Lizzie! I would be ashamed |give it up!’ Mrs. Iris got it from “3 


ill 
IL to use such terms about her, for she is no | abused her for stealing and called her 


aA 
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| 
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names. Mrs. Petres shamed her, and told 


her to leave her house. 
go,” said she, ‘cand search this 


| world to find some one who will listen to 


| herself in wretchedness and despair. 
| God!’ she asked, ‘‘hast thon closed the 


the persecuted, and avenge their insults and 


wrongs.” As she left the house she went 


frst to her mother’s grave, and prestrated 


‘ ‘Oh 


doorof mercy? Dost thou no longer heed 
the miseries of the orphan? Has pity fled 
from thy throne?”’ Fervently she continued 
to beg for help from God. The approach 
of footsteps were unheeded, she cared not 
for the presence of any one that might 
chance to pass. 

Being addressed in a low, sad tone, she 
turned her eyes to the intruder. ‘Poor 


wrecked one!’ spoke a gentle voice, a lady 
_ whose care-worn brow told that she too suf- 
fered. 
and raised her from her numble position. 
“What, poor child, are your troubles? Is 


She took the girl by the hand, 


it to weep over the grave of a beloved parent 


that you have come here?” In a few words 
| Spomea revealed her dark history. 


“Ah!” said the good woman, “‘there are 
but few in this world that ever learn to pity 


| the woes of others, till they pass through 
the cracible themselves; I have passed 
| through it, go with me, whatever your sins 
have been, I'll forgive them, and try to 


raise you to virtne and piety.” 
“If I have sinned against God I have 


—~*‘Rever against human beings. But 1 am 


big than wronged. Oh, I am ruined, un- 
Q m7 
ne. My trials are greater than E can 


bear; would that I could this moment die 
and leave them. 


Mrs. Lama had followed her lest child 


husband, and was now alone, but had a 


to the grave, had been deserted by her 


an officer came and demanded her. After 


were missed, and of course they were 
charged to Spomea. She was carried away 
and put in prison. Spomea was not ‘case- 
hardened,’ else her agony would not have 
been so excruciating. She looked around 
her small and lonely apartment, the blood 
ran chilled through her veins. How could 


gloomy abode? Scarcely seventeen sum- 
mers had wasted their blossoms since she 
had existed, yet a century of trials seemed 
to have crowded in that little space. Al- 
though innured from her earliest recollec- 
tions to the frowns and scoffs of society, 
that innate desire for congenial associates 
was not extinct. She wept till the foun- 
tain of tears refused longer to flow. She 
prayed till she could not utter another sen- 
tence in an audible tone. 

She earnestly plead her innocence, said 
the locket was hers; the only vestige of a 
wrecked fortune bequeathed by ler mother 


she had word it against her troubled heart. 


trembling form upon her pallet of straw, 
and fell asleep. Angels, kind reader, ad- 
ministered unto her stricken heart. She 
had at last put her trust in God; she re- 
membered the dying groans of a Saviour; 
she became resigned to her fate; she looked 
to Jesus for repose. 
was calm. She looked forward to that 
time when she would be judged by one who 
would look into the secret things of her 
heart, and pass sentence according to deeds 
done—not rashly chastise on circumstantial 
evidence. 

She had remained in prison bat a few 
days, when, at the opening of the door by 


she left Mrs. Petres several valuable articles | 


she pass the long night in that dark and 


when she was but six years old—ever since © 


At last, worn down by sorrow, she laid ber | 


W hen she awoke she | 


Name to call forth sympathy and friends, | 


Witch’ |the sheriff, she beheld Mrs. Iris and Mrs. 
pitied “ sald she prized as a sacred and | Petres. They stood as if speechliesa,. and 
reasure; she carried the unfor- | gazed intently upon the pale face of the 
7 ‘mate girl to her house; but in a few days | prisoner, which visibly bore a heavenly re- : | 
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signation and composure, that never beam 


from the guilty. As the expressive gray | 


eyes of Spomea turned in gentle chiding 
upon Mrs. Iris, she shook as though sud- 
denly chilled by a polar blast. Instinctively 
she fell upon her knees, exclaiming: ‘‘My 
God! my God! what a mystery is revealed 
tome. Comeback and aid me, thou traitor 
courage. Help me to face the offspring of 
my only sister; and may she forgive the 
stigma I have attached to her high sense of 
character. My sister's child, whom I drove 
into the street? Oh God! I suffer now what 
I made one of Thy innocent ones to endure. 


Come to my arms thou poor forsaken, and 


and accept the protection I implore you to 
take from one who has so deeply wronged 
you.” She approached Spomrea, who was 
standing in profound amazement. ‘‘Spomea 
D’Auston, you are my sister’s child. Well 


do I remember when, two years before your 


mother’s death, she had two lockets con- 
taining her miniatures, they were precisely 
alike: one she gave to me, the other she 
said was for her ‘Morning Glory.’ Ihave 
just found mine, compared them, and was 
thus led to inquire about you, and discover 
who you are. But for this I might never 
have known you. Yon shall be rewarded 
for all the suffering I have caused you.” 

ue threw her arms around the girl’s neck, 
and gave vent to her tears. 
not realize what she had heard; she felt a 
feeling of repugnance for Mrs. Iris, the look 
she gave when she drew that locket from 
her bosom ways still present to her view; 
the wound had not yet healed. But at 
length she consented to recognize Mrs. Iris 
as her relative, and to make her house her 
home. Lizzie lris embraced her most af- 
fectionately; kissed her again and again; 


ealled her cousin, sister, her beloved com- 


panion. Very soon Spomea was known in 
the world, not only as the niece of Mrs. Dr. 
Iris, but as the gifted Miss D’Auston. She 


married Mr. Huntington, the minister, who | 


Spomea could | 


Was congratulated on his happy and wis. 


choice. She is a devout christian, spares 
no pains in doing good. Daily she com. 
mends her little family to God, who is her 
fountain of help. While those who Once 


shunned her and drove her from their 
houses, often seek her to sip holy conso- | 
lation from her conversation. They now - 
feel honored to be her equal; they love 


her; enshrine her in their bosoms, anj_ 


proudly follow after her examples. 


tion 
— 


: MR. BLIFKINS’ BABY. 


Taat first baby was a great institution. 


As soon as he came into this “breathing © 
world,” as the late Wm. Shakspeare has 


it, he took command in our house. Every- | 
thing was subsurvient to him. The baby — 
was the balance wheel that regulated every- | 


He regulated the temperature, he — 


regulated the food, he regulated the servants, 


he regulated me. For the first six months 
of that precious existence he had me up oa 
an average six times a night 

“Mr. Blifkins,” says my wi’e, “bring 
that light’ here, do; the baby looks 
strangely—I am so afraid it will have 4 
fit. 

Of course the lamp was brought, and of 
course the baby lay sucking his fist like & 
little white bear, as he was. . 

“Mr. Blifkins,’”? said my wile, “1 think I 


feel a draught of air; I wish you would get — 


up and see if the window is not open & lit- 
97 

tle, because baby might get sick. ie 

Nothing was the matter with the window, 


as I knew very well. 


| 
‘Nr. Blifkins,’” says my wife just 


m as 
was going to sleep again, “that lamp, 


you have placed it, shines direct 


re 
eyes—strange that you have no m° 


sideration.’’ hed | 


F arranged the light and went to 
again. Just as I was droppins in 
agaln— 


ly in baby 


sleep 


| | | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| | 
a | 
| 
| &§ 


a : “Mr. Blifkins,” said she, in a louder key. 
nothing. “Oh, dear! said that ines- 


| Sleep, I 


Some. sharp instrument. I started up, ’ 


WR. BLIFKINS’ BABY. 


| 


«Mr. Blifkins,” said my wile, “did you 
hink to buy that broom to-day for the 
baby 
“My dear,” said I, ‘wil! you do me the 
injustice to believe that I could overlook a 
matter so essential to tke comfort of that 
inestimable child ?”’ 
| She apologized very hansomely, but made 
her anxiety the scapegoat. I forgave her, 
and without saying a word more to her | 
addressed myself to sleep. 
«Mr, Blifkins,” said my wife shaking 
me, “you must not snore so, you will wake 
baby.”’ 
“Jest so-—Jest said I, half asleep, 
thinking I was Solon Shingle. 
Mr, Blifkins,” said my wife, ‘will you 
getup and hand me that warm gruel from the 
 narse-lamp for baby? the dear child! If it 
wasn't for its mother, I don’t know what he 
would do. How can you sleep so, Mr. Blif- 
| kins?’? 
suspect, my dear,”’ said I, ‘that it is 
because I am tired.”’ 
“Oh, it’s very well for you men to talk 
_ about being tired,” said my wife; “I don’t 
_ know what you would say if you had to toil 
and drudge like a poor woman with a baby.”’ 
tried to soothe her by telling her she 
had no patience at all, and got up for the 
posset. Having aided in answering the 
baby’s requirements, I stepped into bed 


again, with the hope of sleeping. 


| ae woman in great apparent anguish, 
cana man who has arrived at the 
honor of a live baby of his own, sleep when 
| he don’t know that the dear creature will 
| live till morning ?” | | 

I remained silent, and after a while, 
I deeming that Mrs. Blifkins had gone to 
stretched my limbs for repose. 
How long I slept I don’t know, but I was 


nar, by a furious jab in the forehead 


| 


— 


and Mrs. Blifkins was sitting up in the bed 
adjusting some portion of the baby’s dress. 
She had, in a state of semi-somnolence, 
mistaken my head for the pillow, which she 
customarily used fora nocturnal pincushion. 


what round terms, pointing to several per- 
forations in my forehead. She told me I 
should willingly bear such trifling things for 
the sake of the baby. I insisted upon it 
that I didn’t think my duty as a parent to 
that young immortal required the surrender 
of my forehead for a pincushion. The 
truth was that the baby was what every 


other man’s first baby is, an autocrat—abso- 


lute and unlimited. Such was the story of 
Blifkins as he related it to us the other day. 
It is a slightly exaggerated picture of almost 
every man’s experience.—Saturday Eve- 
ning Gazette. 


BOOKS. | 
Books are the voices of the distant and 
the dead. Books are true levelers. They 
give to all who will faithfully use them the 
society and the presence of the best and the 
greatest of our race. No matter how poor 
I am; no matter though the prosperous of 
my own time will not enter my obscure 
dwelling. Iflearned men and poets take 
up their abode under my roof—if Milton will 
cross my threshold to sing to me of Para- 
dise; and Shakspeare opens to me the worlds 
of imagination, and the workings of the 
human heart; and Franklin enriches me 
with his practical wisdom—I shall not pine 
for want of ‘intellectual companionship, and 
I may become a cultivated man, though ex- 
cluded from what is called the best society 
in the place I live -——North and South. 


QuanRRELsomeE people are always ready to 
forgive themselves; but are very unwilling 
to pardon others. An honest man, and one 
who loves and follows peace, however, is 
always more ready to forgive others than 


himself. 


I protested against such treatment in some- — 


— 
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TO A DEPARTED WIFF. 


For the 


TO A DEPARTED WIFE. 


BY DR. T. W. CONNER. 


Thy bark has left life’s cold bleak shore, 
No more to plow the sea of time, 
Its billows thou art safely o’er, 


Now happy in a blissful clime. 


Thou art free from sorrow, grief and pain, 
With all the,ills of human life, 
We would not wish thee back again, 
Tho’ much we loved thee, angel wife! 


Our hearts are left to mourn in gloom, 
Bereft of one we loved too well, 

Whene’er we pass thy lonely tomb 
The gushing tears our sorrows tell. 


Oh! could we know thy spirit near, 
How it would drive the gloom away, 

And check, perhaps, the flowing tear, 
And turn our darkness into day. 


We miss the smile of that loved eye 
We always met in days now passed, 


Whene’er our steps to thee drew nigh; 
But that loved eye has smiled its last. 


We miss thee as we pass along 
The streets we used together walk, 
We miss thee in the crowded throng, 
And in our social private talk. 


We miss thee, dearest, every where, 

_ At morn, at noon, and all day long, 

We miss thee at the evening prayer, 
And also in the morning song. 


But oh! we miss that loved, sweet voice, 
That oft has whispered in our ear, 
Which always caused us to rejoice, 
Thy ardent love to us most dear. 


We here will see thy faee no more, 
Nor thy sweet child e’er know thy love, 


_ But when our earthly toils are o’er 
_ We’ll join thee in thy home above. 


| 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. 


For the Aurora. 
STRAY LEAVES FROM MY JOURNAL. 


October 3, 1898.—1 was awakened early | 


by the voice of a storm, which continued 
for many hours. Lightning flashed vividly, 
loud thunder reverberated through the 
heavens, and by spells, and angrily, the rain 
dashed to the earth in its violence many a 
golden leaf and decaying twig. ‘There is 


_ apeculiar gloom upon the face of nature 


after a storm in autumn, when the faded 
grass is wet and strewn with withered 
leaves, when every light breeze scatters the 
heavy rain-drops from the trees. * 
llth —-Yesterday was the first really 
pleasant day which has dawned upon us 
lately, this morning is equally beautiful; 
winter is rapidly advancing. Sometimes I 
feel sad in contemplating that months must 
pass away before the gentle breath of spring 
will revive the earth into beauty. So many 
weary days must we gaze upon the same 
unvarying landscapes. Well, there will be 
no perfume of bright flowers, no whisper- 
| ngs of breezes among fluttering leaves, to 
_ Win us from the seclusion of home, yet the 
| warm fireside will hold forth its welcome 
social pleasures—not all of pleasure 
fades with summer's beauty and glory. 
Vovember.—Y esterday was ‘Thanksgiy- 
ng” and I gave holiday, spent most of the 
day with a dear friend, and in the evening 
Wrote a letter. At night some gentlemen 
called, and, my dear journal, let me tell you 
something of the conversation of the com- 
pany. subject of social gather- 
gs and ‘‘parties” they went on to canvass, 
| at length, every contemplated marriage and 
reported engagement. remarks were 
_ Made upon travelers and insane persons. 
Speaking of traveling, one of the gentlemen 
Said, he “heard of a man who had spent 60 
much of his time that way, that when he 
| at length settled in a little cabin by the 
4 Toad-side, that every time a wagon passed 


q ~ 
q oh 


wed 


| 


his chickens would run out and cross their 
legs, ready to be tied and carried away.’ 
Another of the gentlemen said, ‘‘there was 
a woman In Texas that had sucha red head 
that when she would get up and go out in 
the morning, the chickens would commence 
crowing directly, thinking it was ‘sun up.’’’ 
‘Then followed a description of Texas, man- 
ners and customs of the people; I don’t re- 
member how conversation turned then, for I 
got tired of listening; and, for a wonder, 
thought it strange that young-people should 
not choose more sensible subjects upon 
which to discourse. 

December 2d, School-room.—The sky is 
cloudy this morning, no sunbeams pierce 
the gloomy arch above, the walls of the 
school-room seem many degrees darker to- 
day than usual; yet, as I sit here in my 
‘“teacher’s chair,’’? sad thoughts come not 
with mysterious shadow to darken my hours. 
No! but gladdening sensations creep over 
my heart-strings, awakening there strange 
wild melody; thus I felt last evening as I 
sat in the parlor at the piano—alone. The 
bright moonbeams stole softly through the 
parted curtains, half revealing the furniture 
with their mystic light, and, as I sat there 
in the dimness of night, ‘troubled melody” 


up to my eyes, as in my song thoughts of 


the absent came—they who are in the 


spirit-land. I wander in this earth, as 


mine. Yet, when alone in the twilight of 
departing day, or later, when the ‘round 
laughing moon’ glides up the east, and 


“mystic vail’? enfolds my spirit, a voiceless 
melody steals through the whole ‘cathedral 
of my soul’’—in those moments of ecstacy 
voices of the dead come to my ear, memo- 
ries ‘‘dear and thrilling’? are with me, and 
sad yearnings of my**woman’s heart.” 


tions are yet lingering in my heart, sun- 


came up from my heart, and tears welled 


though I heeded not the loves that once were — 


Another hour has passed, and sweet emo. 


voices nature are hushed to slumber, a 
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“open. window; very pleasant is the laughing 


Sermon very well, and was much affected by 


THE HAPPY YOUNG CARPENTER. 


beams glance upon the dusky floor, the fire 
sings cheerily, bright lips are busily whisp- 
ering our required lessons, yet naught 
startles the ‘‘white-winged peace”’ that has 
folded its wings lovingly across my breast. 
My soul lists to strange harmonies to-day— 
its passing hours have been marked in tune-. 
ful numbers upon my spirit’s tablet. Rain 
is falling now, Ican hear the drops patter- 
ing upon the roof, and they jar no chord 
within, but rather :eem like strains of fairy- 
music. 


Thursday.— Flave just come from the 
school, as I descended the hill I noticed a 
little procession winding its way toward 
the village church-yard. Another pilgrim 
has gone home, another traveler passed 
“that bourne from whence no traveler re- 
turneth.”” Soearth’s children pass away; 
a few days ago a woman was carried to 
her last resting-place, now a little child 
hath gone; a little prattler once the light of 
a household, the joy of a fond mether’s 
heart—thus die the strong and the weak, by- 
and-by it will be, not my neighbor, or a 
stranger who shall answer the summons of | 
the pale angel of death, but myself; these 
eyes will be closed to all the scenes of 
earth; those hands will have ceased their 
labors; this heart will cease its beatings, 
repinings ant murmurings—my God! may 
my spirit be ready for that dread change. 

March 14th, 1858.—Sabbath, a lovely 
evening. I can hear the song of birds echo- 
ing from the woodls--am sitting by the 


breeze and the warm sunshine—how like 
Indian summer looks the ‘blue distance.” 
Attended church to day at L 


liked the 


one hymn which was sung, commencing 
with “O sing to me of heaven,” how 
quickly memory sped back to a death-bed, 
when trembling voices sung those beautiful 
words over the departing spirit of “our 


| 


portion of Dayton. 
of his own skillful hands, and the ample 


Alice.” I could not keep back the tear, 
for mournful were the emotions whic 
thronged into my mind. 

Exoisr, 


~~ 


~ 
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THE HAPPY YOUNG CARPENTER 


SCENE 


A HAPPY carpenter with Dbeantifi) 


young wile, full of joy and hope, moved 
into a handsome house in the most Inviting 
The house is the wo); 


grounds about have been richly ornamented 


with chotce shrubs and flowers, under the — 


direction of his wife. Smiling faces meet 
them and welcome voices greet them wher. 
ever they go: and to the eyes of ordinary 
observation, no cloud appears in their sky; 
but he likes a dram! 

SCENE SECOND. 


The sheriff on the court-house steps sell- 
ing a house. Hear him: ‘Only three 
thousand dollars bid for a fine house, ani 
two large lots ornamented with all manner 
of flowers and shrubs, and choice young 
fruits in abundance—house built and fin 
ished by a first-rate workman, expressly 
for the use of his own family. Going, going, 
gone!” ‘Ths house has gone ,under the 
sheriff's hammer; and the ‘happy young 
carpenter,’? now a dissipated man, moves 
into a poor tenement on —— street, with 
his pale and unhappy wife, bearing 4 sickly 
boy on her bosom. : 

SCENE THIRD. 


| 


“Oh God! Oh God! My child is dying’ 


What shall I do?’—and a woman, the very 
picture of misery, runs to her. gate an 
screams for help. Several hurry 12. i 
‘sickly boy” is dying, and the Me: 4 
young carpenter,” in a drunken fit, is strug- 
gling on the floor—full of agony and ‘ 
fury, clutching at phantoms in the air, a” 

staring about like a demon. 


‘The neigh0oF 


wy 


é 
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A SCENE FROM REAL LIFE. 


men held the wretched husband, while the 


— 


neighbor women gather round the mosning 


breaking heart of the sobbing wife and 


mother. Towards morning the drunken 


~ hasband subsides into a troubled sleep, and 
the sickly child goes to God's kind bosom. 


SCENE FOURTH. 
A neat coffin with a sweet babe in i— 
around it are gathered the neigh ors, and 
over it, weeping, the mother and the ‘happy 
young carpenter.’”” He is not happy now, 
but he is sober, conscious of his degrada- 


tion, of the grief brought upon his wile, 


and in his poor heart all the tender sympa- 
thies of a father well up. Over the coffin 
he vows never to drink again. 


SCENE FIFTH. 
Only one month has passed, and the 


_ “happy young carpenter’ is again and 


again drunk, and oecasionally ina drunken. 


fit. The vow was broken. before the fresh 
earth which lay upon his child’s grave had 


_ dried. We now see the pale, broken-hearted 


young wife (for she is not yet twenty two) 


«gathering up a few things, packing them 
mMacheap trunk, and, after visiting ‘Wood- 


East. 


lanl’ alone, to weep a long farewell over. 


her child’s grave, taking the cars for the 
She has written to ‘dear father and 
mother,’’ and they are waiting for her. She 
Went from their house as a lamb from the 
fold, and she returns not less pure and 
good, but ax a lam worried and torn, and 
bleeding. When a little girl she used to 
bury her face in her tiny hands in her 


mother’s lap, and quickly weep away her 
little sorrows: and now, that griefs oppress 


her, she longs again to-bury her face im that 


‘ame kind mother’s lap, and relieve her | 
aching heart weeping there.—Religious 


Telescope. 


~tnfant, and, in tender tones of sympathy, 
endeavor in vain to soothe the aching and 


For the Aurora. 
A SCENE FROM REAL LIFE. 


A more lovely evening was never known, 
even in the fairy-like land of Italy, than 
that of the first of May. The copious rains 
had brought every product of the earth to 
its fullest perfection and beauty, and while 
trees, shrubs and plants put forth their 
greatest powers, innumerable insects, and 
birds of richest plumage hummed and sang 
their sweetest notes in gentle unison through 
the grove. Notacloud dimmed the azure 
sky, fruits, flowers and leaves hung list- 
lessly, even the laborer forgot to toil, lost 
in admiration of that beautiful evening. 
The sun was rapidly declining, changing as 
it disappeared. ‘The blueness of the sky 
changed to a rich golden hue, tinted with 
softest blushes. 

In the southern part of Louisiana, within 


a mile of the pleasant village of C——, stood 


a picturesaue looking villa, beautifully situ- 
atel among forest trees and flowering 
shrubs. In the vicinity of this. residence 


were clusters of neat cottages, the dwellings 


of the negroes who cultivated the numerous 
fields of sugar cane that extended for miles 
distant, the property of a very wealthy 
planter. This enchanting place, seen on 


{such a lovely evening, might seem the home 
of tranquil, happy hearts, where sorrow 


never entered. Yet this was not true. On 
a couch, covered with richest drapery, sat 
the wife, with the perfumes of sweet flowers 
about her, and a crowd of servants to: obey 


her every wish; with all that money could | 


purchase she was unhappy. Alas! one 
thing was wanting to make that a happy 
home—it was domestic sympathy. No 


husband could be more thoughtful for his | 
wife’s comforts, no one more liberal in do- 


mestic arrangements, but his heart vas not 
with her, his sympathies were never suffici- 


= re 


_ Secon thoughts are the adopted children. ently aroused. Ambition was his only ob- 
‘Of-experience.  |ject, speculation his sole engagement. For 
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snch he seemed to live, and wondered why 
his wife grew sad, while his aim was to gain 
wealth. Mrs. Moreland, a pious, gennine- 
hearted lady, cared little for the splendor 
that encircled her in this palace, while she 
saw her husband giving up his whole heart 
to business, with seldom a word or look of 
kindness tor her. She sat pondering over 
all this that lovely May evening, glancing 
first at the setting sun, then at the happy 
group, consisting of her three children, 
dancing and romping upon the green lawn 
infront. Happy children, thought she, the 
world is yet all sunshine to them; they see 
nothing but flowers in their pathway. But 
let us look elsewhere. If we turn our eyes 
towards the meadow, eastward of the honse, 
we see the planter walking to and fro with 
rapid steps. The speculations he had so 
long engaged in; and which had accumu- 
lated until they had assumed great magni- 
tude, had broken down in ruin: being 
crushed beneath this sudden weight he felt 


enraged with disappointment. The sun had 


entirely disappeared behind the tinted ho- 
rizon; the birds had sought their leafy home; 
the children had been laid to rest upon their 
downy pillows; the moon had flung its first 
rays upon the distant hill-tops, and on the 
waving leaves of the magnolia; the wife was 
engaged in secret prayer; the husband still 
paced the quiet lawn, but calmly, slowly, 
and thoughtfully; the moon had risen high 


above the trees. One might have seen by | 


its light how changed he seemed, the wintry 
clouds had passed away and calm summer 
reigned in their place. ‘The next day dawned 
brilliantly, the early morning breeze from 
off the hill-tops came loaded with the 


‘breath of forest flowers; the birds carolled 


merrily through the grove; the insect world 
broke forth in one: universal hum of happi- 
ness; the sun’s first rays came gently over 
the mountain, rendering the scene still more 
animating. ‘The husband could forbear no 
longer, he approached. his. wite. and took 


her hand, and asked her to forgive him for 
all the past, and look to the future for hap- 
piness. Happy wife! it seemed as if now. 
world had opened before her with 9 fresh = 
existence. He unfolded his troubles 4 
her, told her he was a ruined man, that he — 
had been following a deceptive bubble, jt 
had burst, all was lost save home—that 
was won. She told him her prayer ya; 
answered, the reward she had received was 
of greater value than all his former posses. _ 
sions. It would take some time to relate 
all that occurred on that joyful morning; 
but, I may venture to say, every thing 
passed off happily. Well might the chil- © 
dren feel astonished at all they saw, and 
ask inwardly if it were not a dream. Even | 
the servants perceived how changed was 
the manner and tone of the master. The 
sequel of this is soon told. A few yearsof 
steady application made the planter once 
more athriving man. ‘They passed many 
happy days together—every day was to 


them a happy day. 
Berrie. 


THE CLOSET. 
No Christian can be comfortable or pros: 
perous without retirement. Popular min 
isters may preach, converse, or pray 1 pub- 


lic, to the edifying of others, and yet ie 


cline in their own souls for want of exam 
nation, humiliation, and secret prayer, SY 
ted immediately to their own case. Nay, 
the most able minister will generally cease 
to be very useful if their religion is neglee- 
ted: or hurried over in @ formal manne! 
This the fervent Christian knows. He 
will, therefore, redeem time for retiremen! 
at. the expense of many ince 
and the friends of popular ministers = 
remember this, and not too much mim 
upon the regular needful lrours for 
ment of those persons in whose tied ‘an | 
(they most delight. In prosecuting ! 
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word of God, our own inclinations must 
he thwarted, we must not “spend our time” 
with therm when duty calls us another way, 
or when a prospect is before us of doing 
essential good.— Scott. 


For the Aurora, 


NINTS BY THE WAY. 


BY MRS. MARIA ARMSTRONG. 


* 


“Wer, aunt, I have just called this 
morning, to see if I could find something 
new to read. I have ransacked my own 
home, from the garret to the dining-room, 
and read every thing I could start up.” 

“Indeed, Nellie, you must have acquired 
alarge store of knowledge; for I am sure 
your mother’s library is very extensive, and 
contains many valuable works.”’’ 

“Very true, aunt, but I never think of 
reading those stale, solid works which are 
packed away in my mother’s book-case. It 
seems tome as if they were only placed 
there to fill up the shelves. There is the 
long list of encyclopedias, histories, _bio- 
graphies, evangelical works, commentaries, 
etc., ete. I never think of spending time 
in reading such works.” 

‘Nellie, if you would: read those stale. 
solid works, as you eall them, you would 
possess a good share of useful knowledge. 
Tam sure you would learn many things 


you have never thought of.”’ 


“Aunt, I do not pretend to doubt what 
you say, but I wish to keep up with the 
fashionable literature of the day, and never 
expect to find time to read those books.’’ 

“Dear Nellie, if you pretend to keep up 
with fashionable*“literature and fashionable 
dress, you will never even find time to read 
your Bible, which is the best of all books.’’ 

“Please excuse me for the present, aunt; 
I must go and see if the mantua-maker has 
finished my new silk dress.”’ 

‘“Waita moment, Nellie, and I will give 


you an old manuscript to read.” 


“Thank you, aunt; something solid and 
sentimental no doubt, if it is from your 
pen.” | 

Here is the manuscript. 

In-—my early school-girl days I often 
looked forward to the period when I should 
be numbered among those who formed a 
higher class in school, and thought I would 
then be happy; but when that potnt.of am- 
bition was attained I found my anticipations 
were not realized As years increased the 
powers of mind were expanded. and some- 
thing more was required to satisfy the Imagi- 
nation. Scenes beyond those of ‘school- 
girl days’ were pictured ‘to the mind. I 
longed to see the day my education should 
be completed, and I would be placed among 
the ‘‘list of young ladies;” travel where I 
wished, see cities, pomp and _ splendor, 
ramble over green and tlowery mountains, 
drink of those pure and limpid streams 
that burst forth from the bosom of the 
mountain; see all that could feast the eye or 
cheer the soul: then surely happiness would 
throw her mantle around’ me. But, alas! 


all such bright hopes were only visionary. 


There was something lurking within the 


soul which was not yet satisfied. 
* * * * 


Love came: I loved with all the fondness 
of a woman’s love; and felt too, that my 
love was not unreciprocated. My heart 
was young, and filled with those bright an- 
ticipations which swell the bosom of youth- 
ful love. Then I felt some faint gleams of 
that which so long had been sought. 

But was it of long duration? Ah no! 
Twas like a sun-glimpse through a 
shower.’ The Fates decreed against us, 
and we were forced to part forever. Ah! 
when the last farewell was spoken I felt as 
if my only hope had fled. No bright phan- 
toms were left to buoy up the sinking heart. 
The world had lost all its charms, and I 
was left a lonely, bereft, depressed, unhappy 


‘being. Oh! I would, if I could, forget 


— 
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those hapless days. But often does the 
memory of other times come, like the even- 
ing sun, upon my soul. 

Did God make mankind less happy than 
the brute creation? I gaze around me and 
see the cattle in the nreadows grazing upon 
the beautiful green grass; they are filled, 
amd they are happy. They lie down, and 
rise up and feel no care. I see the lambs 
playing upon the verdant hills; they too are 
happy, and why am I not happy? Some 
kind spirit tells me, ‘‘God has placed within 
mankind a soul too noble to be satisfied with 
the vain and trifling things of earth. Go 


read your Bible, and then you may be 
happy.” Thekind messenger was obeyed, 
~ and soon the dark clouds of despair van- 


ished. Hope brightened within the soul, 
and I was happy. 

My reader, seek not happiness in things 
terrestial; religion alone can make you 
happy. Ft will yield a balm the world 
cannot give; it will make the brightest spot 
upon your pathway through life, and be 
your guiding-star through death’s gloomy 
vale, and secure you a home in an eternal 
Paradise. 

“Oh blest relizion! much avails 
Thy hope of bliss in Heaven; 

For though thy bark, by adverse ¢ gales 
On death's dark shore be drives, 
thon canst smile, thy stealy eye 

Can pierce the ch erless gloom, 


And view, through dark futurity, 
The day-spri: ng of the tomb.” 


Tre OF Gov.—Lorid, if 


thou art not present, where shall I seek thee 


absent? if evervwhere, why do I not see 
thee present? thou dwellest in light inac- 
cesstble; and where is that ruaccessible 


light? or how shall I have access te lige lot 


inaccessible? I beseech thee, Lord. teach 
ine to seek thee, and show thyself to the 
seeker; because I can neither seek thee, un- 
less thontech me; nor find thee, unless thou 
show thyself to me; let me seek thee in de- 


ating thee, and desire thee in es thee; 


let me find thee in loving thee, and lovethee | 


in finding thee.— Anselm. 


WEDDINGS AT | HOME. 


“Cousin Milly, I am to be married next 


| week, and though we are not to make q 


wedding, I know you would like to come 
in, and so I shall expect you.” 

“Come in! why you will be married in 
church, will you not? Of conrse you will, 
that is the most fashionable way ” 

“Well, Milly, Icannot help it; Lam tobe 
married at home, and in our family sitting- 
room, where every thing will be unchanged 
and homelike, as usual. Father and mo- 


ther prefer to have it so, and soI wish i 
to be. We shall make no parade, no wed. 


ding-cake, no fuss whatever.” 

“Well, Annie, I declare, I am perfectly 
astonished! Not go to church--not make 
a wedding, nor wedding-cake, nor wedding: 
dress, I suppose!” 

‘‘No Milly, at least no foolish gewgaw 
expensive thing that I never can wear bat 
once or twice. Father is not very rich, you 
know, nor is Victor, and we shall not try 
to move in a fashionable circle, not live In 
expensive style.”’ 

“Worse, aml worse, Annie! 
had better get into-some cave and spend the 
rest of your days, and mesitate on the van- 
ity and folly of human life!” | 

Just then Annie’s-mother came into the” 
roony. ‘Well girls, you are having quite 
& Warm discussion about something. 
I join 

“Why. Aunt,” said Milly, “you surely 
are not intending to have Aunie married at 
home and make no show whatev 1?” 

“My dauylter is not controlled in her 
choice,” replied the mother, ‘‘she 9 
our sentiments and wishes, and has a:lopt 
them as her own. ‘We should 


to have her go to church, or make 


Why, you | 


May 


be sorry | 


| it 


show; for,. it would tax 
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| might be, if there was any. 


EATING, AND 


I ‘eat one en our 
upon oul means, and a grea 


time and strength. 
Annie's mind distracted and occupied with 
the care and Jaber necessary to do se, nor 
am I able to attend to it without great fa- 
tigue that would spoil all the pyeasure there 
| We rejoice 
~ that Annie has found a friend who will pro- 


tect her when we are gone, but she is leaving 
| 


our home and care probably forever. We 
know not the future, and to a parent's heart 


one has aright to their own views. 


earth. 
| Why is it not just as necessary that our 


~ there are many sad as well as joyful reflec- 
tions.” 

“But, Aunt, do you not think the church 
is the most sacred anil proper place for a 
marriage to take place?”’ 

“Why should it be, Milly? In my 
view home is the most holy, sacred place 
‘There we are born, there we die. 


children should be born in church, and die 
there? There is no compulsion. Every 
We 
prefer that here, in onr family circle, and 
_ by our own fireside, our children shall leave 


us, and be given to the care of others. 


Home associations are dear to us, and An- 
nie and all of us will ever look back to her 
marriage among us with more tender, pleas- 
ing, associations, than if performed in the 


formality and ceremony of the church.” 


“Well, Atint, I never heard any one 
talk so before, but perhaps you are right, 
and now I must go.” 

The farewells were exchanged, and Milly 
| walked home with her mind full of new 
Udeas, and wondering how people had the 
Courage to act as they pleased, and consult 
their own feelings wi.hout consulting the 
World. 


— — 


Tae power of finding enjoyment in read- 
1s above all price, particular y to a woman. 
A full mind is a great safeguard to virtue 


EATING, AND 


] do not wish to have | 


grave with his teeth. 


WHAT TO EAT. 


WHAT TO EAT. 


BY DEL 


Some one has said that man digs his 
It must be admitted 
that a verv large part of il health and ais- 
ease with which community is afflicted, is 
owing directly or indirectly, to improper 
eating, either as to the quanity oer quality 
of food, er the time and manner of eating 
it. Not one in a thousand know what to 
eat, or how to eat, so as to be benefitted 
by it. We cannot indeed, very conve- 
nien‘ly forego altogether that very impor- 
tant, and rather pleasant, tri-daily exercise 
at thetable; but intelligent people certainly 
ought to know something of the object for 
which they take food, and the manner best 
calculated to secure that object. But this 


as just what the great mass of people nei- 


ther know nor care about: and one would 
think from the habits of society, that the 
chief end of man was to devour the largest 
possible quantity of food in the strangest 
possible combinations, and in the shortest 
practicable period of time. To say thata 
man eats like a beast is a scandal anda 
libel upon the brute creation; for there is 
not an animal in the services of man that 
would undertake the*task, orif he did, 
could survive three months the habits of 
dietics in which their masters indulge. 

Though forbidden in a theological sense, 
yet in its hygienic bearings it is a most se- 
rious duty, daily to question as to what we 
shall eat. And to be doubtful cf mind as to 
the dictates of appetite, and the dietetic 
habits of society, seems a Christian virtue. 
We do not believe that pedple should at- 
tempt tolive on herbs and oat-meal, nor 
confine themselves to dry crackers and veg- 
etables. The saw-dustsystem is not to our 
mind. God has furnished a great variety 
of food, both animal and vegetable, pleasant 
to the taste, and good for man, when rightly 


a and happiness in every situation of life. 


used. 
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As to the kind of food most desirable, no | 


certain rule can be given. Much depends 
on the state of health, the physical temper- 
ament, the kind of employment in which 
one is engaged, and the amount of exercise 
they habitually take. Persons of frail con- 
stitution and sedentary habits, would soon 
ruin their health, and kill themselves, by 
indulging in as strong and hearty a diet as 
persons of robust health and vigorous ex- 
ercise. Food should always be plain, nu- 
tritious, and such as is easily digested. 
Cakes, pastries, preserves, and such like, 
should be discarded. ‘They ruin the health 
of uncounted multitudes, especially of chil- 
dren. As far as possible, food should be 
taken in simple forms, each article by itself; 
and all those unspeakable conglomerates, 
which the habits of fashionable society so 
commend, inthe form of puddings, pies. 
cakes, and other inscrutable combinations, 
should be most sincerely abjured by those 
who desire to enjoy good health. ; 

It is a remarkable provision of a gracious 
Providence, that those article of food best 


fitted for the use of human beings, are’ 


those usually most readily obtained, and 


_ most easily prepared by the simplest arts of 


cookery. A large variety should never be 
eaten at the same meal. <A few articles, 
nutrious and well cooked, should constitute 
the most substantial diet that sustain our 
daily life. As to meats, beef and lamb, 
roast or baked, with poultry, are chiefly to 
be preferred, as most healthful. All meats 
should be cooked, and not so rare as to be 


raw, nor yet-so well done ‘as to have the| 


nutrious juices all driven out. A moderate 
amount of fat should be eaten with the lean 
portions. | 

_ The breads are simple, nutrious, cheap 
and easily obtained, and really constitute 
the staff of life. Wheat, rye, barley; oats, 
and common corn, all make admirable food. 
Indian corn is really the most nutrious of 
all the grains, the most easily raised, sub- 


ject to fewer contingencies in climate, soi) 
and season, and the most easily prepared | 
for food. And, for ourselves, Whatever 
may be said, we prefer corn bread as our | 
constant companion atthe table, to bread. 
made from other grain. This may be the. 
prejudice of our?childhood in the land, and | 
of Johnny -cakes; but so 
Alas, for the | 
true, yohnny-cakes! Wehave then 
now so called. But that which was go oe. | 
sential to the real article, the cake-board, 
has disappeared, with its worthy friend and | 
constant companion, the baking-hettle, 
Then we had brown bread worthy of the — 
name, ‘The cake-board, with its scorched 
and blackened ends and edges, evidence of | 
its faithful service; and the baking-kettle, 
with the glowing flame beneath it, and the | 
burning coals upon its’ capacious cover—_ 
these were a kind of Penates, reverenced 
household gods, and held a more important 
relation to health, and the welfare of life, — 
than many other worshiped idols. But 
they have disappeared before the incursion - 
of coekting stoves. These breads, however, — 
may still be made in forms and quality as 
cood, or nearly so, as in the days ef yore; 
and should have a larger place on the table 
than is now generally assigned to them. 

The potato possesses several valuable | 
properties, which constitute ita rhost heal- 
thy article of diet, though not nearly sont: 
tritious as much other food. ‘The potato 
crop will continue to be, next to the gram 
the most important crop produced im om 
country. Beans are deserving of more ™ 
card as an article of food than they recelve 
They contain a larger amount of nutriment 
than either wheat or corn, are cheap, easil} | 
produced, and eaten in moderate quantiues, 
are easy of digestion to persons in ene 
health. Bean-soup is a most excellent dish, ) 
and were it not so cheap, would si ) 
much higher esteem in the community: | 


| Nearly the same may be said of pess- ) 
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Green garden vegetables are good and 
healthful if eaten moderately, used fresh 
from the garden, well cooked, and not eaten 
later than the middle of the day. Persons, 
however, predisposed to, or affected by, 


prevailing summer complaints, should avoid 


them. 

All fruits and berries, though not high! y 
nutritious, are most valuable artickesof diet: 
Besides possessing medicinal qualitieg;when 
well ripened, they are always good for per- 
sons in health, and may safely be eaten in 
large quantities, and, indeed, with decided 
advantage; especially by children. Nature 
prompts to this, by the universal appetite 
it has givenforthem. Itis better, however 
not to eat them after the middle of the day, 
and never late in the day or evening. Itis. 
amatter of unmingled regret, that so little 
attention is paid to fruit raising in our 
country, particularly to the culture of the ap- 
ple, and that so few know the value of this 
fruit as an article of common food during 
the winter months. It would be a most 
judicious and salutary provision, if every 
family could set upon its table, at breakfast 
and dinner every day in the year, a plate of 
good apples. They would cost less than 
the cake and preserve desert, which custom 
80 imperiously demands should be provi- 
ded, and would be infinitely more healthful, 
and certainly more agreeable to the unvi- 

tated taste. This is a rich luxury which 
_ God has given us, and which small labor of 
_ man would provide in grateful abundance, 


rh to minister both to taste and health. Why | 


so little prized and so.greatly neglec- 
tel? Bo careful what you eat.—Mother’s 


Tue last words of the Old Testament are 

fearful threatening: ‘Lest I come and 
| Smite the earth with a curse.” 


The last words of the New Testament are 
a benediction; 


ROMANCE IN THE FIELD FAMILY. 


A New York letter in the Boston Trans- 
cript has the following brief:mention of one 
of the Fields and his wife: => 

‘Since the laying of the Atlantic Tele- 
graphic cable has brought the Field family 
into discussion, it is remarkable that so lit- 
tle has been said of its most beloved and 
tnodest member, Rev. Henry Field, editor | 
of the Evangelist,»some of whose recent ~ 
letters from London, to that journal, have 
been widely copied and commended. A 
bit of romance attaches to his otherwise re- 
tired career, insomuch as six years since; 
he married Mademoiselle Dapot, the gover- 
ness in the family of the Duke de Prastin, 
whose trial at Paris for the murder of his 
wife; and subsequent suicide at the time, 
filled the newspapers here and in Europe. 
Her influences as a woman of superior in- 
tellect and great acquirements naturally 
gave her prestige in her vocation and in the 
home of the murdered duchess; and she 
was subjected to rigid examination, and 
unanimously acquitted of all cognizance or 
agency in the terrible crime. The cireum- 
stances, however, gave her such a notoriety 
in France that she came to America, and, 
soon after, married Mr. Field, a faithful 
Presbyterian minister of New England; 
they removed from West Springfield to 
New York, where she has enjoyed the con- 
fidence and esteem. of a large and highly 
cultivated circle; and, with her husband, 
she is now enjoying the noble hospitality 
of English friends. Here also is another 
chapter of actual life ‘‘stranger than fiction.”’ 


~ 
Peterborough, more 
famed for wit than religion, when he lodged 
with Fenelon, at Cambray, was so charmed 
with the piety and virtue of the Arch- 
bishop, that he exclaimed at parting: “If I 
stay here much longer, I shall become a 


Christian in spite of myself.” 
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| sent them to school. 
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OLNEY ANECDOTES. 


I wevu remember, though many years ago, 


| after an evening’s prayer-meeting, on con- 
~ versing with my poor hard-working friend 


the Olney thresher, that he mentioned what 
a severe conflict he had met with in the 
morning. He was. unable to procure any 
thing better for his breakfast than barley- 
bread and water. ‘‘But,’’ said he, ‘‘my re-. 
bellious heart, aided by the temptations of 
Satan, would not-submit to this poor fare. 
So, after arguing the matter over with my- 
self, and praying to the Lord to strengthen 
me, I resolved to punish my proud stom- 
ach: by threshing tilk I became hungry and 


thankful; and between eleven and twelve 
_ o’clock I enjoyed my breakfast, and blessed 


the Lord for my barley-bread and water.”’ 

A poor but pious widow, with her two 
or three young children, dwelt in a cottage 
at Olney, in “‘the deep abyss of Silver End,” 
as Cowper called the vicinity of his own 


_ lofty old mansion; and one of her windows 


gave her a peep into the poet’s garden and 
summer-house. 

One day, after her toil at the washing- 
tub, a friend visited her to give her a small 
sum which he had collected at the prayer- 
meeting. She exclaimed, “I am glad in- 
deed to see'you, to tell you how happy I 
have been in my soul all day, for I have 


had no food myself to-day, having given | 


my children all I had in the house before I 
Then I prayed tothe 
Lord to support me, and my soul has 
been so happy in thinking over the promi- 
ses and consolations of the gospel, that I 
have really not wanted food for my poor 
body.” 


5 


Have Love! Not love alone for one, 
But man as man thy brother call ; 

And scatter like the circling sun, | 
Thy charities on all. 


<i 


ALLEGORY FOR THE Tags 
In one of the fairest and most freitful | 
portions of his heritage the Lord planted 
a vineyard. He placed numerous laborers | 
| 


within it, assigning to each that portion of 
the work to which his strength and skill. 
were best adapted. He gave many direc. 
tions as to the manner and spirit in which | 
the work was to be performed. Among 
them were such as these: that each laborer 
should esteem the others better than him- | 
self; that they should all be kindly affec- — 
tioned one towards the other, forbearing | 
one another in love, in honor preferring one 
another. «He enjoined upon them especi- 
ally to cultivate a meek and forgiving spit, 
that they might be united in love, and 
thereby rendered strong to resist the en- 
croachments of the arch-enemy, who is con- 
stantly seeking to destroy the fruits of the 
vineyard, by diverting the attention of the 
laborers from the work assigned them. 
While these directions of the Lord were 
faithfully followed, every thing went on | 
prosperously, and the vineyard gave promise 
of a glorious harvest. . But, ere long, the 
arch-enemy whispered in the ear of the la- ) 
borers that it was important for them to 
settle the question among themselves to 
which of them should be the greatest. oe | 
withstanding every one of them had entere 
the vineyard with the express understanding 
that they were to seek not their own pk | 
but the glory of Him who sent them, be i 
every selfish interest was to be forg° id 
and they were to labor sole'y from 
of love and gratitude to Him who F i 
‘th his own bloot, 
purchased the heritage with his owl ‘aise. | 
and whose every instruction they 


“hetanding 
bound implicitly to obey, notwithsts : 
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| |) the ground. 
| | waxing warmer and warmer, and though | 
|. strictly forbidden to follow any man farther 
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all this, they consented to entertain the ques- 
tion suggested by the arch-enemy. 


Presently the pruner begins to claim 
superiority over him who wields the spade. 


| The laborers-set to tend the lowly vines in 


the more:shaced portions of the vineyard, 
begin to envy those whose fields of labor 
enjoy greater advantages of sunshine, and 
anon a clamor is raised, in which the hoe, 
the pruning-knife, the watering-pot, and 
all the implements furnished by the Lord 
of the vineyard for the prosecution of his 
work, are lying, forgotten and useless, on 
‘he contest for supremacy is 


than he follows Christ, the laborers are 
ranging themselves under leaders who have 
the power to make their voices heard above 
the din, while all seem alike forgetful of 
the commands of their Lord, and indifferent 
to his interests. They heed not the thorns, 
and briars,and brambles, that are every 
where springing up in the vineyard, choking 
the tender vines and destroying the promise 
of fruit. Think you the Lord will leave 
his precious heritage, the purchase of h’s 
blood, to be devoured by wild beasts? 
Believe it not! He will return in wrath, and 
smite those unfaithful laborers, and give 
the vineyard to others, who will yield. the 
fruits thereof in their season. _ oe 


him your enemy,” says Dr. 
» “who will say any thing to you at 
| Meal time which is calculated to suggest 


| 

| 

| disagreeable thoughts, or awaken unpleasant 

| 


emotions.’’? The best tonic in the world is 
cheerful serenity of mind. The waters of 
Beersheba are not half so effectual in pro- 
Moting digestion; and whoever would un- 
necessarily disturb that serenity at or near 
the times’ for taking meals, is either reck- 


Same of the mischief he does, or wofully ig- 


norant of the mechanism. of the human 
body. Very many of ‘‘the ills which flesh 
is. heir to” have their origin in some de- 
rangement of the digestive functions. The 
sympathy between the brain and the organs 
of digestion is such that tlie former cannot 
be unpleasantly affected without impairing, 
if not wholly arresting, the action of the 
latter. | 
Yonder pale, care-worn mother takes her 
seat at the breakfast-table. A few pleasant 
words—the relating of some agreeable inci- 
dent, would act like magic on. her frame, 
and enabie her to derive that strength and 
vigor from: her repast, which she so much. 
needs to: prepare her for the cares and duties 
of the day. But her lord and master, who 
is seated at the other end of the table, puts 
on a frown and grumbles because, per- 
chance, his coffee is not settled to his liking, 
and then sits in forbidding silence, unless 
he should happen to find something else to 
censure. Her spirits, already depressed by 
night vigils over a suffering child, now sink 
to zero. She eats mechanically, but with 
her cheerfulness has fled the power of di- 
gesting and assimilating her food, and the 
result is a nervous head-ache, which unfits 
her for every duty during the remainder of 


the day. This-process is repeated, perhaps, 


till her strength is wasted and she becomes 
the victim of disease. Then the remedies 
resorted to, to restore her health, will cost. 
her husband far more than the kind oonsid- 
eration necessary to preserve it, would 
have done. Cheerfulness is much cheaper 
than physic and tonics, and is much more 
effectual in the preservation and the resto- 
ation of health; and, above all places, let 
there be sunshine around the table. Letno 
unpleasant occurrence be alluded to,. white 
the family are assembled for their meals, 


| but let each one be accustomed to contribute 


some mite, however small,,to the general 
good humor and buoyancy of spirits which 


should prevail. 
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Our thanks are due to many friends who 
have, within the past month sent us origi- 
nal articles for our pages, accompanied by 
kind and encouraging words, which have 
done our heart good. Some of these ar- 
ticles were received too late for the present 
issue, but will appear in our next. 


Tur following poem is from the pen of 

that great apostle to the heathen, Rev. 
Adoniram Judson.’ We believe it has 
never been published in any volume of his 
works, and, thinking it will be new to 
many,if not to most of the readers of the 
Aurora, we have concluded to insert it. It 
was written on the eve of his first departure 
for the field of his missionary labor, and 
seems in many respects almost prophetic. 
We are sure no one, familiar with his sub- 
quent history, can read it without emotion. 
In his vision he saw his beloved Ann, in 
whose defence he would willingly have sac- 
rificeed his life, in the hands of pagans, 
while his own arm was powerless to pro- 
tect her. 

This, it is true, was not among the trials 
in store for him, but he found himself in 
prison and in chains, awaiting a wartyr’s 
doom, and though her arm was ‘‘not vested 
with the lightning of Heaven,’’ yet she 
seemed clothed with a superhuman power, 
to over-awe the infuriated savages, and 
labor for his preservation and deliverance. 
“The mildly blushing, defenceless maiden,’’ 
strong in her womanly instincts, rendered 
more intense by native energy of character, 
and high cultivation of mind, rose superior 
to the most appalling circumstances, and 
performed acts of heroism which will never 
cease to be admired while there remains a 
chord in the human heart that can vibrate 
to the touch of the morally snblime. 

this poem we have a view of the inner 
sanctuary of a heart that would win the deep 
love of. such. women as were Ann, Sarah, 


and Emily Judson. | A 


| my boy.’ 


In imitation of Ossian, written by Rev, 4 
Judson previous to his embarking for Indig, |. 
“T sit on the side hill—The Stillness of 
evening is around—The mist comes slowly 
on the valley—the distant mountains wrap 
their heads in twilight—The star of eva 
ning opes her eye to wake while mortals 
sleep.—I think of the-days of other years, | 
and my soul is sad—I think of the scenes | 
of youth—I remember the lowly school, | 
the willowy green, the rippling brook, the 
glassy pond, and locust bank where mysis- : 
ters loved tosit. Where are former times? | 
Oh! pleasant hours! Yes, sped on silken 
wings.-—This evening is sadly pleasing to 
souls like ours—— To-morrow we lift the — 
sail and bound the wave—F’arewell my 
—my much-loved native land. Why | 
comes my mother to see her departing son? 
Thy knee bent in prayer for me ere I knew 
the worth of prayer. Thon didst often 
look into my cradle with tearful eye and 
say, ‘‘Sleep image of their father; sleep, || 
Thou hadst hoped to see me 
high in church, but thou shalt see my face 
no more, I shall never sit over thy nar- 
row house and say to the passing stranger, 
Here sleeps my mother.——Weep not, 
mother, ] go for Christ; and the little Taw- 
nies of the East will rise and sing, “‘Bles- 
sed be the mother of Judson, for she = 
her son to plant the Rose of Sharon here.” 
Why fall those tears, Maid 
ofthe raven locks? Thinkest thou of Brad: 
ford’s pleasant fields? The shady walk 
the calm retreat where sisters meet in sweet 
converse? When the playful band 
cheered by a dear brother, the fires of whee 
ardent soul are quenched in dark oceans 
bed?—TRinkest thou of deserted parent 
who say to evening’s setting sun, 142” 
fair orb, and shine on our distant ive | 
Who oft look towards the sea where they - 
deavor to | 

last saw the setting sail, and en hild. 
retrace the fading features of their lost ps \ 
Who, when the family. assemble at the 
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ning winter fire, look around and say, | of my pained eye tells me that Ann is in | 
«Where is Ann?” The tears start, and|the hands of Barbar Dathal.- --— | 
| they sigh. She is away in a strange land | Sleeps the thunder of heaven—Slumbers | 
the arm of vengeance Closed is the 


Seest thou that Brahmanee? She is of | passage between Hell’s jaws? — 

~ noble blood—her soul is lofty, but itis bound Stop. Even this is right.— : 
| with Satan’s chains.—‘‘Bibisahil, comest I wing my way tothe heavenly home of my © 
thou so far to tell me of Christ? Didst thou | fathers, and say, Come, Ann, come away. 
leave kindred and friends and native land— | Here isa rest, a peaceful, happy rest, where | 


leave thy parents—to tell me of Christ?” | Jesus reigns.” 


—She listens—she weeps. Her arm points 
| to yonder cloud in the horizon.—‘‘ W here | 
| seest that cloud dwells a great people.| 
| Tell me more of Christ, and then I go and BY INDA. | 
| tell them too. America woman shall come. | } 
| dwell with me, and show my people the way [See Engraving. ] ft 
to the country beyond the hills.’’— A parce of gay, wild, thoughtless girls 


——What sound comes on my ear? It is | were we, as, with merry shouts of laughter | 
the distant thunder of Mars! The | we sported in the old garret. It was a very 
grim genius of Holkar rides on the storm. | rainy day—every moment since the sun had 
The fierce eye of Elam’s king, kindled with | risen had the torrents fallen, and wearied 
Gallic fire, darts through the Mahratta! with our work we had gone on an explor- 
coast, and pours devastation on the Southern | ing expedition up there—under the eaves. | 
plains. The tide of war dashes black and| A merry time had we among the relics of 
hoarse on the Mission coast | by-gone days, when suddenly, one who had 
Whatis that dark hideous form? Its stride | been prying into the mysteries of an old 
is dreadful.—It is Barbar Dathal. His | box, exclaimed, with a shout of laughter, 
| | |) armonce met the arm of Holkar, on the |<‘ Look, girls!’ and gathering around her, | 
| | |, Rajah Maleb cliffs, and the elements were| we saw an old port-folio, from which she 


afraid. Half his jaw cut away at the rock | proceeded to take sketches of all sorts and |! 
of Seringapatam, the aspect of the infernals | descriptions. We laughed joyously, till 
i- mm shades his remaining face. Oneeye is blas- | the rafters rang with the gay music, at the 
| | ted with powder, the other streaked with | various pictures there, till she drew forth 
blood. It looks out from beneath a projec: | one marked with the letters ««C. L. 8.” 

fi ted shag such as bristles on Moloch’s front | “These are grandma’s initials,” spokeup > 
| @ || ———He long trembled for the despised | another, ‘‘Let’s go down and ask her about 

} cast— The falling Pagoda—Goverment sub- | it;’? and off she ran, followed by all of us, 
verted— —The blood of Christians | to find her grandma. 
18 On his steel! He raises the flaming| <A merry laughing group, we gathered 
fagot, the signal of advance _.—— | round the easy chair of the old lady, while 
Who? Oh! who will now defend the mildly | one handed the picture—‘‘Hesitation’”’ as it 
blushing, defenceless maid? My arm is not | was styled—to her, and begged its history, 
vested with the lightning of heaven. Itis|to while away the time. For a moment 
weak and feeble—It is bound to the stake. she looked at it, and then we saw the tears | 
The fate of a martyr hovers over me—The | in her faded eye and a tremor round her 


i fires curl around my frame. Thelast glance | thin lips. | 
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“The story is not much, girls,” she said; 
‘but such as it is you shall have it;’’ and 
while we seated ourselves at her feet to 
listen, she began— 

“T was a great coquette. At eighteen I 
could not remember when I had seen a fine- 
looking young man without wishing to flirt 
with him. I was very handsome—at least 
sok was told by every one—and by my 
mirror. A gay, wild, harum-searum thing, 
full of life and gaiety, mischievous and full 
of my pranks was I when the Revolution- 
ary war beyan. With all the fire of eighteen 
I entered into the contest, and when it was 
necessary to quarter a regiment in our town 
father must needs keep half. I remember 
well when first I saw Jacob Heron—the of- 
ficer of the company. A parcel of us girls 
had been out black-berrying, and, having 

left the last girl at the corner, I went 
towards home. My bonnet was -hanging 
on my arm, my hair falling in tangled 
masses over my shoulders, my dress torn 
and soiled, my face covered with a good 
sized coating of mother earth, and my 
fingers stained with blackberries. 
truly a specimen. : 

When I arrived at the house, instead of 
going through the gate like a sensible, well- 
behaved girl, I must needs climb the fence 
like a hoyden, as I was.’ I sat fora mo- 
ment roosted on the top, warbling a rounde-. 
lay, when, galloping down the road, came 
a party of horsemen—as they came up sud- 
denly they reined their horses and stopped 
at the gate. The officer looked around 
doubtfully; and then, seeing me on my ele- 
vated seat, he came up, with a smile lurk- 
ing in the depths of his fine eye at the lu- 
dicrous figure I ent, and, touching his hat, 
inquired respectfully if that was Mr. Stan- 
ley’s. I felt indignant at his merriment, 
and answered, ‘‘Yes sir; yonder is the gate. 
Come in.” I sprang off and hurried away, 
but the gay laugh of the young officer 


I was 


meant for me—in'which he said, “T-wonder 
if that wild Indian is the daughter of Mr. 
Stanley? Ifso, their advice was not needed 
who advised me to guard well my heart, | 
for I should certainly lose it when exposed 
to her charms! Ha! ha! ha!” | 
‘““We will see, my young fellow!” was 
my mental rejoinder as EF hurried op. 
“Don’t be so sure.” Those few words 
sealed his fate, for I determined I would 
win him. Once at home I proceeded 
straight to my room and looked in my glass 
to see how I was, and then I wondered not 
at his remark; I never would have known 
myself, and a smile wreathed my lips as 
I thought how different I would look 
when he saw me again. So I brushed out | 
my hair into its natural ringlets, washed | 
my face, changed my dress, and witha feel- _ 
ing of self-satisfaction at the difference it 
made in my appearance, went down.” 
“Mr. Heron, my daughter Caroline,” 
said my father, as I entered the room. The 
young man turned quickly as he spoke, and | 
I saw the look of amazement in his fine 
eye change quickly into one of surprised 
admiration, as he perceived me, and the re- 
solution deepened in my heart to win him; | 
andI did! Day afterday were we together: | 
riding, walking, talking, he was my constant | 
companion, and I watched the light in his 
eye as it grew and deepened when I spoke, | 
noted the shade that gradually stole more | 
and more over his brow when I flirted, as] 
often did, with the other young men of the 
town. As for me I liked him--well, Imay 
as well acknowledge, I liked him better | 
than any of the others, but as for pats 
him—no, I did not do that. To be sure 4 
had many a heart-throb that I could not 
and would not explain, even to myself, an 
the manly, handsome form of the J | 


than 
officer mingled more in my dreams | 


: | 
was well for my peace of mind; but ¥* ae 


not do to love him, for I meant to be aven 


reached my ears, and the merry tones——not 


‘burt In- 
on him for his remark about the ‘wild : 
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jian,” and that would spoil all my plans. 
So I laughed, and sang, and jested with 
him, unheeding the fact that daily I longed 
more and more to see him, that more and 
more tedious became the hours of his ab- 
sence. But I am wearying you, girls, so | 
will hurry on. Thas passed the summer 
time till the hazy pleasant days of autumn 
came, and then came the order from his 
commander for Colonel Heron to join him 
at Cowpens. It was a dark day for me 
when, aS we wandered down to the old 
well, he told me that the morrow would find 
him far away. And then, as I stood by 
the well, he told me how; in those few 
brief weeks, I had stolen into his heart and 
filled it with one wild wish—the wish to 
call me his own—would I grant it? A gay, 
saucy reply trembled on my lips, when I 
found, by the glad music stirred in my 
breast, that there was a rebellion within 
me; my heart pleaded for him, I leaned 
backward on the well, in silence trying to 
hush the rebel within. For full ten minutes 
he sat looking steadily at me, and then, 
with a haughty flush on his handsome brow, 
he said coldly, ‘I see how it is, you would 
spare my feelings; farewell !’’ and he was 
gone. And that is the story of the picture.” 
And the old lady ceased. 
“Didn’t he come back?” eagerly asked 
one of the girls. 
“That is another story,” answered she 
quietly. 

“Yes girls, I know about that,’’ broke 
out the grand-daughter, ‘‘because grandpa’s 
hame is Jacob Heron, and he has often told 

me how he was wounded at Cowpens, and 

carried to Mr. Stanley’s, and how well he 
was nursed, and he used to add,” she con- 
tinued, glancing archly at her grand- 
mother, <‘that that wound was the best 

| thing that ever happened to him, but I did 

| not understand it till now,’”’ and she laughed 

“Well, never mind about that,” said the 


old lady; ‘that does not break the force of | 


the moral I would have you gather from 
my story, it was only an accident that saved 
my happiness, and that would probably 
never happen to one of you, so take my 
adviee and never try to flirt, or you may 
get caught yourself; and, above all, never, 
when you have your answer ready, ‘‘hesi- 
tate” about giving it.” 


THE TRUTH UNMASKED and Error Ex- 
~ posed in Theology and Metaphysics, Moral 


Government and Moral Agency: By H. W. 
Middleton, Panola, Miss. Published by Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


This is truly an original work. The 
author seems to think and write independ- 
ently of all that others have thought and 
written before him. In both manner and 
matter it is altogether out of the beaten 
track. It is written with much ability, and 
requires deep thought and close attention on 
the part of the reader, to keep the train of 
argument, and follow the writer to his con- 
‘clusions. Those who give it the requisite 
attention cannot fail to be deeply interested 
in its perusal, while those who dislike the 
trouble of thinking, will probably cast it 
aside as a dull book. ‘The author seems 
evidently actuated by a benevolent desire 
to benefit the world, by exposing injurious, 
though time-honored fallacies in theology 
metaphysics, and establishing in their 
stead, truth in her native simplicity and 
majesty. Whether all that he regards fal- 
lacious in the reasoning of former times, 
is really so, and whether all that he at-— 
tempts to establish as truth, ought to be re- 
ceived as such, we leave those more deeply 
versed in theological loretodetermine. We 
have never accustomed ourselves to dwell 
much upon those abstruse points which oc- 
cupy so large a portion of theological 
works, and we therefore feel that our 


opinion on such points would be of 
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very little worth, if expressed.. Woman's | OUR LADY FRIENDS. 
1) ; | theology is usually much less complicated Feeling confident that You are interested 
|} than man’s. We can understand that ‘“‘God | in extending the circulation of the Avrona, 
Ai 1] 89 loved the world that he gave his only! the Publisher offers the following ‘induce. | 
? | bezotten Son, that whosoever believeth on ments to renewed exertion on your part: 
: | Him, might not perish, but have everlasting} Any lady sending the largest club of new | 
} life;” and we love Him because he first loved | subscribers, from the present time up till | 
+ us, and because we love him we desire to| the : 
| keep-His commandments. FIRST OF JANUARY, 1859, 
| question, “Lord, what wilt thou have me} wil] receive, as a gift, 
to do?” and we turn with docility to his} ILL USTRATED BIBLE!!! 
eat | revealed will for the answer. Here we find | Cont aining shout 1000 Engravings, com: | 
Ph ct his requirements so plain and easily under- | prising Historical Events, Landscape i 
Stood that we have, Scenes, Antiquities, etc., etc., with 
sion for speculation and controversy, and we | | 
are to. leave these. things to the| Wifty Thousand Marginal Referens 
master-minds of the lords of creation, who | WHICH ARE ADDED 
a 7: may perhaps find in them more of profit in] Ancient Chronology , 2 Summary of } 
41 their journey Heavenward than could their the whole Scripture, an accurate | 
bee : companions of the weaker sex. Copperplate Map of Pales- + 
tad! This fine satirical poem is from the pen 5 Pincead y | 
of the author of “Nothing to Wear.” It an — 


was originally delivered before the Phi Beta Any lady sending the next ph anal list 
Kappa Society of Yale College, and pub-| Will be presented with a copy of Sears 
lished. at their request. It is, perhaps, not| © PIUTORIAL FAMILY ANNUAL, 
quite equal-to “Nothing to Wear,” but it 
| is a brilliant production. ‘The author seems 
| to possess a’: deep: insight into human na- 


ture, and a keen perception of thé ludicrous Specimen copies will be 
| in the vations shadés of weakness and folly 


| furnished those wishing to contend for the 
a4) } which human character presents. It is one prizes mentioned. mere 
i TS | of those books which, when once com-} Names, accompanied by the subscription | 
| ZZ - menced, will rarely be laid down till the price, ($2:00) may be sent in immediately, | 
finis is reached; for though old Firkin, the and wil to the credit. of the 

| possessor of the 'Fwo Millions is introduced son securing them. 
| to our notice, to’ ‘despised at first, and | lady. fei ad? al- 
afterwards: to’ be pitied, yet we become so ‘We. know that but. these 
touch interested in ‘his fate, and that of his ready interested in the 


An Illustrated work, comprising more than 
‘two hundred fine embellishments, elegantly 
bound ir gilt. 


inducement 
are offered as an .extra:! | 
orphan ward, who ‘is the*heroine of the od energy -on'theirpart behalf of 
3 poem, that we can find no point at which Southern Madazine for Southern ies! 
we can be satisfied to leave them. It|® 
444 abounds in striking passages, but they are See paeeay 
so mterwoven with the story that it is diffi- | be tor 
ne cult to make extracts that could be spe bord’, ‘Ten 
ciated in a disconnected form. - Murfrees 4 
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